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Editorial, 


USSIA cannot by any possibility make the change 
from autocracy to freedom without suffering 
the pains of dislocation in every part of its huge 
system. A vast, ignorant population, brooding 
over innumerable wrongs, and intoxicated with 

impossible hopes and expectations, cannot settle down 
quickly and peacefully to the very modest gains and in- 
crease of comfort that can come to each workingman and 
peasant. ‘Those who have vested rights will resist what 
they will regard as an act of confiscation, and there will 
be many a struggle before peace comes. But the news 
from Russia is, nevertheless, glorious,—an event such as 
happens only once in a thousand years, an event that, 
if the czar has courage and strength equal to the occasion, 
will lift him to the highest rank among rulers. His first 
prime minister, Witte, has now the opportunity to do 
all that Bismarck did for Germany, and add to it fame 
for magnanimity such as Bismarck never deserved. 
The name of Washington alone suggests a parallel, and 
in the international hall of fame there is a niche by his 
side reserved for Witte, if he proves worthy of his mag- 
nificent opportunity. Nothing that Russia can now 
suffer in the cause of liberty is to be compared for a 
moment with the benefits that will follow, as liberty is 
proclaimed throughout the land. 
& 

WATCHING the course of the debate concerning the 
Church Federation, we are strongly impressed with the 
belief that the best policy for Unitarians under the cir- 
cumstances is to let other people carry on the contro- 
versy. Taking the estimate of the Congregationalist, 
there are 75,000 on one side and 18,000,000 on the other. 
The rest of the citizens of the United States and Canada 
take an active interest in the controversy, and the singu- 
lar thing to be noted in the behavior of the great out- 
side public is that almost invariably the secular press 
takes the side of this insignificant little body, which is 
confronted by its mighty antagonist. The men in the 
street seem to regard it as a contest like that between 
David and Goliath, and seem quite ready to lay their 
wager on the side of this little band, which, like the 
unarmed stripling in the ancient story, confronts the 
gigantic champion. These outside spectators can say 
many things about Unitarians that it would not be 
modest for them to say about themselves. ‘The effect 
is much greater when the praise is hearty and disinter- 
ested. ‘‘Self praise goes a little ways!’ and carries with 
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it little weight. Unitarianism now occupies a position 
which is consistent with great dignity and influence. 
If its adherents are patient, wise, and represent impor- 
tant phases of religious truth, they will come to their 
own, and need not fear the issue. The days of active 
persecution are past: it is not a disgrace to be known as 
a Unitarian, and it may soon become an honorable dis- 
tinction. 
Td 


REv. GEorRGE H. BanGcER, secretary of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, has issued 
the prospectus of The New Unitarian, in which he says 
that, if one thousand subscribers can be guaranteed at 
one dollar each, a monthly journal will be established. 
“While The New Umtarian will be published from the New 
York headquarters, and will include a department de- 
voted to work within the Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada (for which body it is expected to become 
the official organ), its scope is to be national rather than 
local, finding its natural home in this city which is so 
largely the focus of all American life.’ If in establishing 
such a journal there can be reached those who are not 
now interested in the work to which we are all committed, 
that will be a clear gain for which we shall all rejoice. 
The work of Unitarianism has only just begun. 
are still before us obstacles that will increase rather than 
diminish with the passing years. The one question for 
us to face is, How to extend our energy in the most effec- 
tive and economical manner. 


& 


& Tue first millionaire appeared in America about a 
hundred years ago. Fortunes at that time were, for 
the most part, made in foreign trade, in remote parts of 
the world, in dealings with people unknown to civiliza- 
tion, and by methods which did not come under the 
observation of the ordinary citizen who stayed at home. 
All that the public knew was that attractive foreign 
commodities were brought to our shores. ‘There were 
merchant princes in those days, men of high character 
and well-merited renown, but also, in the multitude 
of those who sailed the high seas, there were many who 
were tempted to trade, not only with the natives on 
foreign shores, but te make the natives also commodi- 
ties, to be exchanged for other goods. Men as honora- 
ble and of as good repute as any man who in our time 
has betrayed a trust or bought an election made fortunes 
out of the slave-trade and in other ways that were 
morally devious and dark. In our time the evil things 
which come to our notice seem more evil because they 
are so near that, when in all their hideous aspects, at- 
tention is called to them, they lie exposed to the gaze of 
every citizen. Because they have become known, we 
may be sure that they will not be tolerated; and out of 
the present disorder will come more decisive rules for 
the conduct of business, the ordering of social life, and 
the administration of political power. 


a 


In an article published by the Christian Work and 
Evangelist, under the title of ‘“The Lost Centre of Grav- 
ity,’’ Dr. James M. Whiton makes the following remarks: 
‘When Dr. Edward Everett Hale was made chaplain of 
the United States Senate, sundry voices were raised in 
protest against the admission of a Unitarian to that 
sacred office. When Dr. Hale received the communion 
in Trinity Church, Boston, sundry other voices alleged 
the profanation of a sacred mystery by admitting a 
Unitarian to partake of it. These brethren, and many 
others of various grades of repugnance to the name of 
Unitarian, are now rejoicing or mildly pleased or re- 
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gretfully acquiescent in the recent decision to exclude 
Dr. Hale, the Hon. John D. Long, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, on the ground that they are Unitarians, from in- 
vitation to the Inter-church Conference on Federation, 
to which they had been appointed delegates. That they 
are true Christian_men is not denied by any who know 
them. ‘That they are active in efforts to promote the 
kingdom of God, the reign of righteousness, is not denied. 
That they meet the only tests of fellowship that Jesus 
prescribed, when he gave the names of ‘brother, sister, 
mother,’ to all who are trying to do the will of God, 
and when he placed the criterion of the last judgment in 
the works of love which fulfil his law, is not denied. 
But, alas! they are Unitarians, and as ‘the Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans,’ so would some orthodox 
brethren have none with Unitarians. Nomina numina, 
says an old Latin proverb,—‘names are gods, ’—false gods 
quite as often as true, and certainly in this case false. 
Christian character counts nothing; Christian work for 
the chief interest of Jesus, the kingdom of God, counts 
nothing; the name ‘Unitarian’ eclipses it all, as a copper 
cent held close to the eye eclipses the sun. Surely, ‘the 
letter killeth.’”’ 


The Dawning. 


It is an old saying that it is always darkest just be- 
fore light. It is not always so; but it happened so often 
to the watchers of the night that daybreak and sunrise 
came when weariness was extreme and the night seemed 
endless, that the experience passed into a proverb, ap- 
plicable to all dark experiences and depressed condi- 
tions. The man who put this proverb in circulation 
and drew comfort from it would be described by one 
of our contemporaries as ‘‘a chattering optimist.’”’ So 
also would that other ancient writer who, after experi- 
ence of storm and shipwreck, set afloat the cheerful 
saying, ‘‘By and by it will be pleasant to remember 
these things.”’ The total experience of the human race 
has expressed itself in proverbial philosophy which takes 
the form of prophecy, not that the good will be followed 
by the bad, but that the bad will be followed by the good. 
As such a belief tends to cheerfulness, and cheerful- 
ness induces good digestion, which is the basis of good 
health and conducive to long life, the chances are that 
those who believe that goodness is permanent and evil 
transient will survive and control the future. 

We seem to many to be living in the worst years of 
the American republic. Many also doubt whether 
in the world at large there are any manifest signs of a 
decided moral progress. The facts which, may be ar- 
rayed on one side or the other of the question are mul- ~ 
titudinous, and no one human intellect can grasp them 
all. The arguments that can be drawn from them are 
numerous and convincing to those who frame them, 
and to those who see the world through similar glasses. 
All that any one can do is to see as clear and to think 
as straight as his temperament will permit. If he sees 
light behind the darkness, let him say so; if he sees 
darkness behind the light let him say that, and then 
let every one fall to, that we may make the best of the 
good we have, never consenting to the existence of any- 
thing evil, however persistent it may be. 

Remembering that the tendency always is to forget 
things evil and unpleasant and to remember our happy 
days and the good deeds of others, we believe that, 
when our successors in another generation look back 
to the beginning of the century and try to estimate that 
which is the most characteristic of our time, they will 
forget many of the unseemly and even hideous disclos- 
ures of crime and criminal tendencies in the character 
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of citizens of good repute and in principalities and powers 
of high degree among the nations, and will find at this time 
the marked beginnings of a moral uprising among the 
people and the nations, and a new comprehension of 
the spiritual forces which have control in all proper 
intellectual and moral progress. The political corrup- 
tion, commercial dishonor, and, worst of all, the be- 
trayal of trusts established for the benefit of helpless 
women and children, with frauds of every kind perpe- 
trated by private citizens and officers of the govern- 
ment, have shocked and alarmed all good men and women. 
But these things do not prove that degeneracy has set 
in or that the dangers which confront us are overwhelm- 
ing. What has been revealed and described is no new 
form of evil doing, nor any extraordinary increase of 
evil intention. These things are the natural results 
and accompaniments of prosperity and luxury and 
comfort so wide-spread that the opportunities for 
wrong doing were on the one side increased, while on 
the other side there was no sufficient stimulus to that 
eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty and every- 
thing else that is, good. We who are not criminals by 
our good natured negligence gave criminals their chance. 
But now the public conscience is waking up. When it 
is thoroughly aroused, we shall see a glorious dawning. 

What has just happened in Russia shows how evils 
long continued and increasing tend to reach their limit, 
and how, when the time comes, the irresistible power 
of healthy human instincts becomes operative. Much 
that has now happened in St. Petersburg is a direct result 
of an object-lesson of American liberty given to Witte 
in his summer sojourn in this country. He saw how 
safe and beautiful a thing liberty is; and, having gained 
the confidence of the czar, he has been able at one stroke 
to abolish the autocracy which for three hundred years 
has defied the people and robbed them of their dearest 
rights. What has happened in Russia is only a sign 
and token of the movement toward better things which 
will make this generation shine in history as the dawn 
of a new order of things in private life and in govern- 
nent the world over. 


The Living Cell. 


An old moss-grown country graveyard, where the 
gnarled trees seem tottering to a fall as they lean this 
way and that, casting a flicker of light and shade; a 
youthful play of sunbeam and thin leaf shadow on the 
sunken mounds; the gray head-stones, so aged and 
lichen-covered, so buried in earth and eaten by the tooth 
of time, that mames and dates cannot be deciphered 
beyond a vague figure or two which, pieced out by the 
aid of guess-work, indicates the end of the seventeenth 
century or the beginning of the eighteenth. 

It is a spot strangely mouldered, forgotten, and over- 
lived, but most suggestive. The names and ages are 
gone forever, the pious sentences and breathings of 
affection and regret wiped away. There the dead lie 
together.in a community of oblivion and decay,—aged 
men and women, young maidens, childen, men in the 
prime of life, even babies dead before they had begun 
to live. They all passed away so long ago, there is no 
tradition of them left in the world. Were they good 
or evil doers? Were they happy or miserable? Did 
they walk among their fellows respected or contemned? 
Were they loved or hated? Who now can tell? No 
tradition of them remains, not even a mythical story. 
They are clean wiped out of earthly existence like a 
bad sum on a boy’s slate. 

But here we know many hearts have ceased to beat, 
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many passions have been settled, many hopes decayed. 
We know what these were when they lived in this world 
because we know ourselves. Vaguely we can feel for 
them and acknowledge kinship. Their dust stirs us 
to a yearning pity and an ineffectual pain. And, stand- 
ing in this God’s acre with the streaming shadows and 
flickering sunlight, where the birds flit over, the wind 
sighs in the crooked trees, and the brook gurgles over 
its tiny falls, we ask what is the meaning of human life 
that comes in the end to this? 

We know the popular answers, theological, philo- 
sophical, materialistic. We know the sad and the hope- 
ful prophecies, the conjectures, the guesses, the fancies 
that have come down to us through the ages. We 
know the answers based on probability, on authority, 
convincing, but which do not convince. Here, sitting 
on a tombstone of some dead and long-forgotten person, 
we would for once try and think it all out for ourself, 
would discard the theories, conjectures, analogies, and, 
starting down at the root, try and follow some path 
that seems to us to lead to a consoling discovery, though 
it be as old as Thales or Moses. What does it all amount 
to, this life we live, when its deepest trace seems so 
easily obliterated, its heaviest furrow made in the mem- 
ory of men so soon restored again to the level of forget- 
fulness, which Nature apparently loves more than she 
loves her human children? Are we more useful in the 
end than the lower creatures, that also enrich the soil 
with their bodies, and make a brighter spot in the 
green of the meadow or a finer hill of corn in the 
field? 

The pain of obscurity is on us for those lives lived 
always in the shade. Of what use, we ask, were they 
beyond the brief service of the day, the labor of the 
hands ere they are folded, the heart beats, quiet or 
tumultuous, that are stilled forever? Had they any 
value beyond that of the ant and the bee? Did they 
live solely unto themselves and their immediate envir- 
onment? Did they die unto themselves and become 
extinct? The sunlight, the breeze, the brook’s mur- 
mur seem to respond to something within us and answer 
no; for there comes the vision of humanity, and how 
it is built of living cells, slowly, painfully built through 
the immemorial ages of time. Each cell is important 
to all the others; for society is a living organism, an 
ever-growing and expanding fabric. There is no dead 
past. The past thrills and throbs through every atom 
of its mighty tissue. All lives are there stored up. In 
this sense there is no death for the individual. Every 
particle of experience and of influence is transmitted, 
passes on, and cannot die. The wave length of the soul’s 
vibration has not been determined, but we may con- 
clude that it is infinite. Even for this life there is a 
stored depository in the vast fabric of society of all 
of human energy and impulse. In some form it has 
been preserved and handed on to the race, compact in 
the living cell, which, though infinitesimal, is still 
eternal. 

Below the old moss-grown graveyard lies the village, 
embowered in lofty trees and backed by picturesque 
hills. Orchards and gardens lie basking in the sun of 
early autumn. Peaceful industry goes forward in the 
calm life of the fields. Generations have lived thus in 
this tranquil spot,—lived and died, and have peopled 
the old graveyard for nearly two centuries. Though 
forgotten and lost to thought or memory, it is here that 
the present rests, to this spot we must come to trace 
the root principle of the deeds and impulses of the ac- 
tors on the stage of to-day. The germ cells of those 
long dead are still incorporated in the living fabric. 
They are indestructible, imperishable. The living and 
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the so-called dead are joined in this great organic whole. 
The impulses of hearts that have ceased to beat may 
still be said to pulsate in living hearts. 

So the living soul and body of society carries with 
it the past, has firmly built into it the life of the race, 
is the receptacle of an infinite mass of recorded experi- 
ence, of knowledge, of adaptation, of skill and resource. 
Who can escape from the implications of the moral evil 
for which he is responsible, that shall live after him, 
and go on and on and on as the projectile flies through 
space and forever. The dead are not dead. They live 
and work and breathe in all of us. Here is an earthly 
immortality which none of us can escape. Here is a 
vast mechanism that in some form will seize and work 
up every particle of virtue, of resourcefulness, of help- 
fulness, of which we are capable. If there were no other 
life to come, what an incentive is here to act well our 
part, to make our utmost contribution to the common 
weal, knowing that the great Artificer will not pass us 
by, will demand the utmost of which we are capable 
for the weaving of his web of humanity. 

The sun is setting in glory, and the little, lonely grave- 
yard is not neglected by the departing god of day. The 
last touch of his wand is for these mossy headstones 
that wear now the smile of the immortal life, both here 
and hereafter. 


Heaven and Hell. 


Heaven and hell are dependent equally upon environ- 
ment and upon character. But character can overcome 
environment more easily than environment can over- 
come character. The happiest results ensue from a com- 
bination of good purpose with good surroundings. The 
worst results are obtained by a combination of evil 
purposing with depressing surroundings. In the long 
run, taking humanity as it is, a depressing environment 
makes liars and frauds of some and prostitutes and thieves 
of others. These same thieves and prostitutes and 
murderers are, however, the most devout believers in 
future paradises and hells, and in salvation by proxy. 
The religiosity of criminals is one of the strangest but 
surest features of social life at the bottom. 

If evil people and good people could be separated, the 
good would at once begin to lose their righteousness 
because of lack of worthy occupation. This world is 
very nearly an ideal place for a free agent to work in. 
It gives him opportunity for betterment by making 
others better. No happiness ever rested on any other 
foundation than unselfishness. The evil are just as 
essential to the less evil as the better are to the worse. 
A heaven occupied exclusively by saints would be cut 
off from all chance of doing good. Hell, full of graded 
devils, would inevitably begin to grow better because 
the least base would undertake to render the conditions 
less intolerable. So it would come about that a heaven, 
from its sheer selfishness, would stagnate in righteous- 
ness, and steadily degenerate, while a hell would grad- 
ually improve its conditions and its people. This would 
end in heaven becoming intolerable and hell becoming 
hopeful. 

You cannot make the same heaven fit two persons, 
much less two large groups of persons. Character is 
made up of tastes and sentiments. In order to make 
them uniform it would be necessary to transform character. 
Yo transform character would leave a man no longer 
himself. It would throw away all that life has done 
in constructing him, and would create a different per- 
sonality. For this reason it is difficult for any one to 
have a taste or desire for any heaven that can be preached 
by another person. It becomes impossible to con- 
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ceive of a uniform heaven that does not transform char- 
acter. 

Misery does not make hell, neither does joy make 
heaven. The most sinful are not the most wretched. 
The most noble have the largest capacity for sorrow, 
and the basest become so adjusted to their condition 
that it is to them more pleasant than that which con- 
stitutes for others paradise. The mother of a drunkard 
suffers more than her degenerate offspring. Indulgence 
in sin deadens the capacity for suffering as it does the 
capacity for grief. For this reason any heaven occu- 
pied only by good people might in time contain far more 
acute pain and suffering than a hell occupied by the 
degraded. Jonathan Edwards’ pictures of heaven and 
hell are neither absurd nor outrageous: he simply la- 
belled them wrong. 

The interpretations of heaven and hell have been 
born largely of climate. The Greenlander describes 
heaven as a great plain of green grass, around which, 
in a vast circle, are kettles full of whale blubber, boil- 
ing all the time for the saints, who are permitted to eat 
as much as they desire. The paradise of the Scandi- 
navian was a battlefield, where stout blows could be 
given and taken all day, but where all wounds would 
be healed at night. Kirkland, missionary to the Iro- 
quois, tells us that all the tribes believed essentially 
in a gloomy, fathomless gulf, bordering a valley of de- 
lightful homes, into the former of which were plunged 
those who were disobedient to the councils of the chiefs, 
but in the latter dwelt the brave and the obedient. 
Our own heaven was born of a tropical climate, where 
it is desirable to keep under the shade of trees, with 
wells of pure water. 

The only heaven that could be tolerable would be one 
not of continuity, but of periodicity. As the present life, 
if unending, would be undesirable and unacceptable, 
so would any other period which placed us in relation 
to other beings and things. The real problem is whether, 
having rounded out a life period, it has in it an inherent 
power to evolve another and better period. ‘There is 
no conceivable state of existence endurable except one of 
progress, and all progress moves by periods. Periodic- 
ity begins with our first twenty-four hours, in which 
are the elements of a to-morrow. Has our rounded life 
in it the elements of another life evolution ? 


Current Topics, 


CoMMENTS of the Southern press and the public men 
in the South on the President’s recent tour below Mason 
and Dixon’s line indicate a demonstration of loyalty to 
the chief magistrate of the nation which supplies a new 
chapter in American history. Throughout his travels 
Mr. Roosevelt was received with expressions of enthusi- 
asm that impressed both North and South. Editorial 
utterances on the subject pay tribute to the President’s 
wonderful tact, and emphasize the fact, already brought 
to public notice by the result of the last national election, 
that the last vestiges of sectional feeling as between North 
and South appear to be vanishing so far as the South is 
concerned at any rate. 


EARNEST attempts are being made by the government 
at Berlin and by the administration at Washington to 
avert a threatened tariff clash between Germany and the 
United States. In pursuance of the recent pacific utter- 
ances of Chancellor von Biilow, in the German Reichstag, 
Ambassador Speck von Sternburg, in the course of an 
interview with the President on last Saturday, informed 
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Mr. Roosevelt of the sincere desire of the German gov- 
ernment that some basis for a new treaty be reached, and 
that the present danger of complications be eliminated. 
In reply the President is said to have assured the German 
ambassador of his anxiety to arrive at some basis for 
negotiations that might be acceptable to the Senate. 
It is believed in Washington that the German govern- 
ment will ultimately offer concessions which will make 
an adjustment of the pending difficulties possible. It is 
quite clear, at any rate, that both governments are act- 
uated by a desire to reach a workable agreement. 


a 


ANOTHER step in the promotion of Anglo-American 
amity was taken in Washington on last Saturday, when 
the President was the host of Rear Admiral Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, at a state dinner. The health of King 
Edward was duly proposed by the President, and at a 
subsequent entertainment the British admiral said: 
“Next to his loyalty to the king, every British officer 
cherishes the President of the United States,—the king 
first, but the President next.’’ A feature of the Prince’s 
visit to the United States has been the issuance, by the 
United Irish Societies, of a protest against the carrying 
out of the elaborate programme for his entertainment. 
The organization based its objections on national and 
political grounds. ‘The issuance of the attack upon Great 
Britain, however, did not bring about a material change 
in the plans of the prospective entertainers of the British 
officer. 

ad 


THE world read with wonder, on Tuesday of last week, 
the proclamation signed by Nicholas II., which granted 
constitutional government to the Russian empire. ‘The 
reforms, as outlined in the ukase, provided for a wide 
extension of the right of voting for members of the State 
Douma, and also established the ‘‘unchangeable rule 
that no law shall be enforced without the approval of 
the State Douma, and that it shall be possible for the 
elected of the people to exercise real participation in the 
supervision of the legality of the acts of the authorities”’ 
appointed by the emperor. At its face value, the man- 
ifesto amounted to the complete abdication of the au- 
tocracy. The appointment of a cabinet by M. Witte, 
as first minister, simultaneously with the issuance of the 
czar’s rescript, was the first definite incident in the formal 
passage of Russia from a state of absolutism into a form 
of constitutional government. Throughout the empire 
the announcement was received with remarkable dem- 
onstrations of approval by the conservative-liberal 
element. 

ad 


It was quite apparent, though, that the reforms in 
their present scope did not satisfy the socialists and 
other radicals. The dissatisfaction with the concessions 
was indicated by a wide-spread outburst of riotous dem- 
onstrations in the great cities of the empire. In many 
instances mobs of ‘‘loyalists’’ organized counter demon- 
strations, with the result that there was fighting in the 
streets, attended by heavy losses. The storm centre was 
Odessa, where, on last Thursday and Friday, there was an 
outbreak of disorders on a large scale. The Jews were 
the chief sufferers at the hands of the mob, and it was 
estimated on last Saturday, when order was partly re- 
stored, that there were between 5,500 and 6,000 wounded 
in the hospitals. Most of the victims were Jews. 
Throughout the rioting, bands of pillagers were active in 
the business and residence quarters, and the Associated 
Press had it that Odessa had been completely looted. 
At the beginning of the present week the situation had 
begun to resume its normal aspect. 
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ONE conspicuous result of the new régime in the Rus- 
sian empire has been the restoration of Finnish liberties. 
It was announced on last Sunday that the czar, by a 
manifesto signed on the day before, had granted all the 
demands presented to the governor-general by the 
leaders in the Finnish uprising. That meant that all the 
ordinances against which the Finns have been protesting 
since February, 1899, have been cancelled; that the 
constitution has been re-established, and is to be revised 
with a view to a more effective application by the Diet, 
which has been convoked in extraordinary session on 
December 20. The chief reform will be a revision of the 
provisions of the franchise law in the direction of uni- 
versal suffrage, and the readjustment of the four estates 
in the Diet with a view to greater legislative efficiency 
and a more complete representation of the national sen- 
timent. On the whole, Finland in 1905 gained much 
more than she lost.in 1899, and there is every indication 
that the Finnish people appreciate the complete restora- 
tion of their constitutional government. 


wt 


A PARTIAL refutation of the charges of unspeakable 
cruelty that have been made against the Belgian admin- 
istrators of the Congo Free State is contained in the 
report of the commission of Belgian, Italian, and Swiss 
publicists which was appointed more than a year ago to 
look into conditions in Africa. In effect the commission 
finds that the atrocities complained of were committed 
chiefly by native headmen, although it is admitted that 
such cruelties were made possible by the shortcomings 
of the administrative system. In summarizing the pres- 
ent condition of the Congo Free State, however, the com- 
mission says: ‘‘Security reigns to-day in a country which 
twenty-five years ago was plunged in barbarity, plun- 
dered by Arab tribes, and strewn with markets for human 
flesh. The slave-trade has disappeared, cannibalism 
seeks hiding, and human sacrifice has become rare. Vil- 
lages have sprung up, railroads have been constructed 
to the head of equatorial forests, steamers navigate the 
rivers, the post and telegraph operate; hospitals have 
been established, and governmental administration pro- 
ceeds effectively in that vast territory.”’ 


Brevities. 


The latest find in Egypt shows cabinet work astonish- 
ingly modern in form. 


When we get at the real inner life of human beings of 
any age or country, we discover that their hopes and fears 
are very like our own. 


The pity of it is that, so far as we are concerned, most 
of the beauty of this world goes to waste. We have no 
time to look at it and to enjoy it. 


As there is no imaginable evil which has not some time 
been realized in human experience, so also there is no 
imaginable virtue which has not somewhere had illustra- 
tion in human life. 


We take but a languid interest in the fortunes of the 
Federation of Churches, but its action ought to be good 
for a thousand new subscribers to the Christian Register. 
Some of our ministers are acting upon that supposition. 


Who gets most for his money? Probably the one 
whose senses are in good working order, whose sensitive 
nature is attuned to the beauty and harmony of the outer 
world, and who has time and inclination to study things 
at first hand in the open air. 
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Most of the music of a piano comes after the notes are 
struck in the continuous vibrations which melt away in 
overtones, faint, fascinating, and mysterious. A life in 
which there are no stibtle vibrations and overtones is no 
more musical than the sound of jangling wires. 


In our administration of affairs the national govern- 
ment always gets the credit for the blessings which follow 
abundant crops and general prosperity. Whenever 
droughts come, grasshoppers abound, and the crops fail, 
the misery that results is always charged to the account 
of the national administration, whatever it is. 


As editor, we have never expressed an opinion intended 
to assist the fortunes of one political party rather than 
another, but we are tempted to say that we hope Jerome 
will be elected. He is making a plucky fight against 
enormous odds, and his victory would be a stroke telling 
for non-partisanship in municipal affairs, in which we 
most heartily believe. 


The editor recently witnessed an amazing exhibition 
of mind-reading carried on by a juggler. By coincidence 
he had just read an article in the Open Court showing 
how the trick was done, but, with the explanation in 
mind, it was so deft, so swift, and so successful that he 
left the entertainment with increased respect for the 
scope and subtlety of the human intelligence. 


Wanted, an Episcopal exchange. As an act of cour- 
tesy and for the exchange of ideas it is the custom for 
religious journals to exchange with their contemporaries. 
We have journals representing the Catholics and all Protes- 
tant denominations excepting the Episcopal. The with- 
drawal of our last Episcopal exchange was explained in 
these words concerning the Regzster, ‘‘We did not find it 
of sufficient use for our purpose to warrant our continu- 
ing the exchange.’’ Now there may be other papers 
representing the Episcopal Church that might be willing 
to exchange with us, but we do not care to expose our- 
selves to the chance of a rebuff if we should make over- 
tures and they were rejected. But, if any one will kindly 
furnish us with an Episcopal paper in exchange for the 
Register, we shall be thankful. Merely as a missionary 
enterprise it might be profitable. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Mrs. Lowell and the Ballot. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your fine tribute to Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
you mention that ‘‘her heart was in the struggle for 
woman suffrage,’ and add that her life shows ‘‘it is 
not necessary to wait for suffrage before setting to work 
for social renovation.”’ This is quite true, and the 
president of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, is constantly emphasiz- 
ing the same fact in her addresses to the members of 
that society. 

But there is another moral that may be drawn from 
the life of Mrs. Lowell. Col. T. W. Higginson says, in 
“‘Common Sense about Women” (page 331) :-— 

“It is constantly said that the majority of women 
do not yet desire to vote, and it is true. But, to find 
out whether they are likely to wish for it, we must keep 
our eyes on the women who lead their sex. The repre- 
sentative women, those most eminent for knowledge 
and self-devotion,—how do they view the thing? The 
rank and file do not yet demand the ballot, you say; 
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but how is it with the general officers? Now it is a re- 
markable fact, about which those who have watched 
this movement for twenty years can hardly be mistaken, 
that almost any woman who reaches a certain point 
of intellectual or moral development will presently be 
found desiring the ballot for her sex. If this be so, it 
predicts the future. It is the judgment of Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan as against that of the average 
private soldier.” 

Yet to-morrow some of those who have just been 
eulogizing Mrs. Lowell and Mrs. Livermore will prob- 
ably turn around and assure us that ‘‘the best women 
do not wish to vote.” ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Anthems. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Dear visitor and cheerer of my indrawn Sundays, I 
see your notice of a new book of Anthems, with Dr. 
Eliot’s imprimatur, and I have no doubt it will enrich 
our church music. But, to make the choir music, an- 
thems, and solos truly a part of the people’s worship, 
don’t you think it would be well to have the words read 
aloud before they are sung? As it is, I do not believe 
twenty of the congregation know the sentiment of any 
vocal music by the choir, unless as a suggestive word 
may be caught here or there, so that it is impossible 
for them to join in that beautiful part of the service 
except in a vague and general way. If the minister 
would say, ‘‘The choir will now sing the following an- 
them,’”’ and then read the words clearly, I think all 
people would gratefully accept the opportunity to blend 
their hearts more fully with the common worship which 
is the joy and privilege of church-going. 

Mary E. DEWEY. 


Prof. Sen in America. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— | 


Prof. B. N. Sen of Calcutta, India, has just spent four 
days in Toronto, Can. On Sunday morning he preached 
at the Unitarian Church on ‘The coming of the King- 
dom of God on Earth.” In the evening Mr. Sunderland 
took him to Hamilton, forty miles away, where he gave 
an address at the Unitarian church on ‘‘Religious Re- 
form in India.’”” On Monday evening he spoke at the 
Toronto Unitarian Club on ‘‘India and the Brahmo- 
Somaj.” He also spoke before the Philosophical Society 
of the university on ‘‘Present Day Currents of..Religious 
Thought in India,” and he was given a lunch by the 
president and faculty of the university. He made a 
strong impression in all his addresses. He speaks the 
most perfect literary English, and with singularly little 
foreign accent. He is a scholar and a thinker, and has 
something of the eloquence of his distinguished kinsman, 
Keshub Chunder Sen. In his manner of speaking, as 
well as in the deep spiritual quality of his thought, he 
reminds one of Mr. Mozoomdar. He carries with him 
the quiet air of one to whom God is an ever-present reality. 
and who sees in the things of the spirit the supreme reali- 
ties of human life. He has a real message for our mate- 
rialistic and rushing America. His utterances in Toronto 
were all in a very high degree inspiring and uplifting. 
His thought was wholly in harmony with that of Uni- 


‘tarians, while at the same time it was suffused with a 


very deep and earnest piety. One of the Toronto dailies 
said of him, editorially, ‘‘It is plain that a real religions 
prophet has been among us.”’ 
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From Toronto Prof. Sen went to Montreal, intend- 
ing to stay there a day or two, and then go on to 
Boston, arriving in the latter city on November 2. 
He expects to sail for England about the rst of Decem- 
ber. 

The Brahmo-Somaj is the Unitarian church of India. 
We ought to be better acquainted with it than we are, 
and its members ought to be better acquainted with us. 
It is good to have visits from such representative leaders 
as Mr. Mozoomdar_and Prof. Sen. It is to be hoped 
that one result of Proj. Sen’s coming to America will 
be the use of the Theological School in Meadville to some 
extent for the training of students for the ministry of the 
Brahmo-Somaj. dock on 

TORONTO. 


Autumn Leaves. 


Flower and leaf of vine and tree, 
Grass of meadow, weed of mire,— 

Summer gathered them to be 
Faggots for the autumn’s fire. 


Smoke-like haze on vale and hill; 
Flames of gold and crimson bright 
Into life now leap and fill 
Field and forest with their light. 


All the glory of the year 
Kindled into beauty so: 
Soon the winter will be here, 
Soon the curfew,—then the snow. 


So these lovely leaves I lay 
In my book all gold and red,— 
Embers for a winter day 
When the autumn’s fire is dead. 
—American Illustrated Magazine. 


The Preaching of Events. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Old George Herbert has beautifully expressed a great 
truf in saying that God sometimes takes a text and 
preaches patience. God’s sermons are of varying kinds 
and are inwoven with the warp and woof of life. They 
are of the very substance of all our thinking and feel- 
ing. The incalculable effect of a course of action, its 
remote and indirect influence, often so contrary to the 
purpose which prompted it, may be put to the account 
of a power mysterious, divine, which ‘‘shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will.” 

These thoughts were suggested by the recent action 
of the Federation of Churches in excluding Unitarians 
from their councils. However excellent, wise, and 
eloquent the addresses and proceedings of this body 
may prove to be, the fact of this exclusion will preach 
the loudest and most impressive sermon, and will prob- 
ably be remembered longer than anything else in connec- 
tion with the event. Moreover, by the unforeseen 
forces at work in the human soul it may eventually 
prove a means of broadening men’s minds, and imbuing 
their hearts with true charity and tolerance. 

God preaches patience not only while we listen to 
a sermon from the lips of a dull preacher, but in a thou- 
sand situations of perplexity and need. His texts are 
the varying events of life and circumstance, unfolded 
in ways that sometimes lead to strange contradictions 
and surprises. Our orthodox friends doubtless believe 
they are serving God and advancing the kingdom of 
Christ by the act of exclusion; but suppose the people 
at large, or many of them, see in it an unjustifiable 
act, a retrograde movement in contradistinction to true 
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religious tolerance and fellowship, the effect of this 
opinion quietly diffused will doubtless lead in the end 
to the desire for the co-operation of all worthy folk 
toward the spread of pure religion and undefiled, apart 
from dogma. 

Next year, five years hence, ten years hence, the ac- 
tion of the committee will perhaps be reversed. God 
will have taken a text and preached the sermon, and 
the good people who wish to do him honor, to show 
their love and obedience by obeying his deepest behests, 
will broaden their ideas of Christian communion by re- 
membering the words of Jesus that the rejected stone 
may become the head of the corner. 

Thus events often come to pass in spite of and even 
through the very means employed to prevent them. 
It is a silent sermon preached in the depths of the human 
soul, or the awakening by a great and true word, with 
the potency of a seed dropped into the mellow earth, 
that has the power to change the thoughts and purposes 
of men. There are great currents of influence in human 
life that are not obvious, do not appear upon the sur- 
face, but shape the destinies of the world. They are 
profound, hidden, mysterious, stimulated, and kept 
alive by seeming contradictions. 

If we are deeply prejudiced against something, a 
doctrine, a person, a principle of action, there may come 
a time when we shall see the thing from a new point of 
view. God has preached to us in the depths of the heart. 
Hidden sympathies have stirred within us. The love- 
liness of love, the beauty of holiness, the divine prin- 


‘ ciple of goodness may reveal itself where we saw only 


a hedge of thorns. God’s sermons that breathe gen- 
tleness, charity, tolerance, are the great dissipaters of 
barriers. We discover that it will do us no harm to 
meet the persons most opposed to us, to listen to what 
they have to say for themselves, to look at things from 
their point of view. One groundless prejudice over- 
come is worth a hundred subtle theological distinctions. 
By true charity we fix our eyes on the things that unite, 
the common basis of humanity, our kinship in God. 

Jesus did not ask publicans and sinners whether they 
were orthodox or heterodox when he sat down with 
them at meat. His fellowship was of so broad a caste 
it is wonderful any one can ever be narrow and illiberal 
in his name. It is strange that he who was tolerant of 
so much in feeble and faulty human nature can have 
followérs who are intolerant toward any who love him 
and wish devoutly to spend their lives in his service. 
It is easy to hate, but difficult to love. In fact to 
love our theological opponents is a hard proposition. 
The antagonism of creeds easily passes to repugnance 
for persons. It is therefore easy to get up a bitter feel- 
ing toward those who differ from us, but narrowness 
and illiberalism call for pity rather than hatred. We 
must be careful that there is not a beam in our own 
eye. God’s gentle sermons that turn away wrath can 
only be heard when the soul is tranquil and serene. The 
loud humming of resentment is an interruption to the 
still, small voice. 

The silent forces are working for the triumph of truth 
and righteousness as truly as the electric current is en- 
circling the earth. We can safely trust ourselves to 
these mighty tides which, if we are worthy, shall sweep 
us into the sacred havens of men’s confidence and trust. 
Our recognition depends not on the short-sighted views. 
of prejudiced men, but upon the little sermons God is 
preaching in human hearts. Whatever things are just, 
whatever things are true, whatever things are lovely 
and of good report, these shall triumph in the day of 
the Lord. 

New YORE. 
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National Conference. 


The Layman and the Church. 


The closing session of the conference on Thursday 
evening was presided over by Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 

. After the singing of Dr. Holmes’s hymn, ‘‘Lord of 
All Being, throned afar,’ Dr. Eliot spoke as follows: 


Dr. SAMUEL A. ExLiot.—Friends, we have enjoyed to- 
gether three days of stimulating and inspiring intercourse, 
and are come to the last meeting of our Conference. 
And the question that presses upon our minds and hearts 
to-night is this: Is the idealism that has been preached to 
us here merely a sentiment, or is it to be an active force? 
Is it something that spreads itself before us like the 
electricity that lights the northern sky with transient 
beauty, or is it the electricity that is to be harnessed to 
do the work of life? We have seen set up here before 
us the dream ladder planted against the sky, and perhaps 
we have seen the angels ascending and descending on it. 
Now, has the dream ladder a firm foundation on the 
earth? How are we to make these hopes, these dreams 
that have charmed us, into realities? That is the 
problem to which we are to address ourselves in this 
closing meeting. It is to the ministers in large measure 
that we owe these inspiring ideals: it is to the men of 
affairs that we must look for instructions how to make 
these ideals practical. I am going to ask you to- 
night to listen to five honored laymen of our fellowship; 
and first I shall present to you the treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Mr. Francis H. Lincoln. 


ADDRESS OF MR. FRANCIS H. LINCOLN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I may, perhaps, 
be permitted first a personal word. ‘The president of 
the Association has twice publicly commended the treas- 
urer for the work which he has tried to do for the Asso- 
ciation. I take this public opportunity of returning my 
thanks to him, for the compliment he has paid me, and 
to allof you, for the kind appreciation you have shown, 
both at the May meetings and here. 

By the law of gravitation, everything which ascends 
must come down to earth. For three days, as the presi- 
dent has said, we have been soaring in the heights of en- 
thusiasm at varying altitudes, on the top pinnacle of 
ideals, almost, I might say, touching the clouds, and at last 
we must come down to earth with a plain business propo- 
sition, and that plain business proposition, so far as I 
am to speak, is this: You cannot conduct a missionary 
business, any more than you can a mercantile business, 
without money. 

Now picture to yourself a self-consecrated missionary, 
full of life and enthusiasm, filled with the sacredness of 
his mission, eager to go forth and preach the gospel to his 
fellow-men, to bring them good tidings, to do what lies 
in his power, to be about his Father’s business, and in 
every way to stimulate his fellow-men to all kinds of 
high thinking and noble action. He goes forth, taking 
no thought for his life, what he shall eat, or for his body, 
what he shall put on. He preaches all the morning and 
all the afternoon; and, when night comes, he is hungry, 
and wants his dinner. The good Samaritans do not 
come around his way every evening. You have got to 
pay for his support. And he hungers and thirsts not 
so much after righteousness, as for the more material 
things which do not come without money or without 
price. That is the ideal of life from a treasurer’s point 
of view. 
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Now those who are familiar with the work of Associated 
Charities in the cities know that the best economy of 
force is to concentrate your work into some central 
organization. And what I beg you to do is to give 
your money, not haphazard, but to some central 
organization which can best judge of the all-around 
needs of the country and the nation. That central 
organization, I think, is the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. I may be a little warped in my judgment, but, 
whether it is the American Unitarian Association or the 
Women’s Alliance or the Middle States Conference or 
the Western Conference or the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, or whatever body it is, find some central or- 
ganization which can take a broad and general view of 
the work to be accomplished. Make your contribution 
to some “organization, and, the more national, the bet- 
ten 

This is a plain business problem. Missionary work is 
a business. I had the curiosity to look in the dictionary 
to see what some of the definitions of ‘‘business’’ were. 
I find one: ‘‘The act of giving serious attention to some 
kind of work.’ ‘‘Labor and endeavor,’ was another. 
The lines of Chaucer are given as an illustration :— 


‘“To drawe folk to heven by kindnesse 
And good ensample; that was his businesse.”’ 


The missionary work is business as much as any other, 
and it is to the business proposition that I ask your at- 
tention. Now what are you going to do to help along 
this business? If we delegates go home from this confer- 
ence a good deal as a man goes home from the service 
on Sunday morning which he has enjoyed, and says 
to himself, ‘‘That was fine: I have done up my relig- 
ion for a week, and I am going to church next Sunday,” 
—if in that spirit you are going home from this confer- 
ence to tell your friends what a glorious time you have 
had, what a delightful place Atlantic City is, how you 
have enjoyed hearing everybody and had the best 
time you ever had in your life, and you have de- 
termined now you won’t let the next Conference go by 
without attending it,—if that is all you carry away 
from it, you might almost as well not have come at all. 
You delegates, it seems to me, owe to your constitu- 
ency a duty to report to them about this Conference. 
Tell them what it means. See if you cannot inspire 
those people who have been in the habit of giving to 
squeeze a little more out of their pocket-books, and take 
some of those who have not given anything at al¥ and 
see if you cannot get them to give a little something each 
year, and those little somethings will aggregate into a 
good deal. Why, the apathy of a good many of our 
Unitarians reminds me of the boy who owned a mud 
turtle. There was another boy looking at it, and he 
asked, ‘‘Is it alive?”’ ‘‘No,” said the owner, ‘‘he is 
dead as a door nail; but he sticks out his head once 
in a while to make believe he is alive.’ [Laughter.] 
Still, we have historical evidence that by patient plod- 
ding and perseverance even a tortoise may accomplish 
some results and surpass the spasmodic efforts of 
the other fellow. Now can’t you get some of your 
people to do a little patient plodding just like the tor- 
toise every year? And, if they will do that for a series 
of years, they will have accomplished quite as much as 
somebody who, under a fit of enthusiasm, makes a little 
contribution, and then, as I said before, thinks he 
has done up his religion until the next turn comes 
around. 

The points which I wish to make, briefly then, are 
these: Go home and report to the people who sent you 
here. See if you cannot stimulate a little more giving 
for the spread of a gospel which we believe is the best 
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help to our fellow-men that can be given, and see if 
you cannot get some people who have never given be- 
fore into the habit of giving a little something each 
yeat, and keep those people who have been generous 
givers up to it and squeeze a little more out of them. 

I think I have given you an idea of what a treasurer 
thinks ought tobe done. If you will only accomplish these 
objects, your national officers will be able to carry forward 
the work just so far as you furnish them the means to act 
with. They cannot do any more: they will agree not 
to do any less. They may make mistakes, but they 
will do the very best they know how. 

Now, Mr. President, one word about funds. You 
have stated the increase of funds since I became treas- 
urer of this Association. I have been treasurer seven 
years, and the invested funds of the Association have 
increased about $460,000 in those seven years. That 
has nothing to do with the annual contributions, which 
amount to about $50,000 or $60,000 a year. ‘Those are 
for immediate use, but the gifts for the permanent funds 
which have to be invested amount in the seven years 
to about $460,000. 

Now do not be led away by that. It seems a good 
deal of money, and I hear it remarked that as the As- 
sociation seems to have money flowing into it, it does 
not need a great deal. But remember that at the pres- 
ent rates of investment we can only use about $4 annually 
out of every hundred that comes in, so that, even if you 
have had four or five hundred thousand dollars come 
in, the actual increase in the annual amount which you 
can spend is not large when you come to the income. 
That is the explanation which I wish to make. And if, 
Mr. President, the treasurer is vain enough to think that 
any credit is due to him for what has been accomplished, 
let me say in all gratitude that the president, the sec- 
retary, and the board of directors have always let him 
have his own way. [Applause.] 


Rev. Dr. Exviot.—Mr. George Hutchinson has a lot 
of commercial and political titles that I cannot always 
remember, but for us here he is a director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and just elected a member 
of the council of this Conference. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have ten 
minutes for ‘‘Unitarianism and Commercialism”’; and, 
if I have any right to stand before you, it is because I 
am an enthusiastic Unitarian. Sometimes I think I am 
overtrained, because I believe in some things which 
some of you do not. I believe in numbers, not alone 
because of the good that the numbers would do to the 
denomination, but more particularly because of the 
good that the denomination could do to the numbers, 
One of our greatest elements of strength is in the 
calibre and the character of the professional and com- 
mercial men we have within our fold. One of the 
greatest elements of weakness is in the lack of actual 
_ knowledge which these men have of what we are at- 
tempting to do. They are interested, and it is for us 
as directors of the American Unitarian Association to 
give them a knowledge of our work, and with that 
knowledge I believe will come the enthusiasm. 

One word about organization. Organization is so 
prevalent that there is scarcely any body of men, be they 
locomotive constructors, distrihuters of hats, or managers 
of race-tracks, who are not organized. And why? First, 
because of the fellowship; and it is the same sort of fellow- 
ship which our ministers must get on such an occasion as 
this conference. But, after the fellowship is assured and 
every man is convinced that each one of his associates is 
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much better than he thought he was, then comes that 
instinctive desire which is human, to accomplish some- 
thing. And you will be surprised, I think, unless you 
are familiar, to learn of the ethical matters which come 
before these commercial bodies. The one with which I 
am connected has before it now for consideration,—and 
you will see what these things mean as we develop,— 
a consideration of the advertisement which shall never 
misrepresent the merchandise, the sample which shall 
never misrepresent the product. We have before us all 
the ethical points of railroad and general transportation 
rebates, and matters which we would never have sup- 
posed that a body of men so brought together would 
be interested to take up, and we are taking them up with 
energy and effectiveness. 

Now then for the same reason that these men come 
together, because as an organization twenty-five men will 
accomplish more than one hundred men can as indi- 
viduals, our churches are organized into this American 
Unitarian Association. And from my experience I want 
to say that I think you scarcely realize what this As- 
sociation is capable of accomplishing or what it is ac- 
complishing. I consider that the general make-up of 
our organization is full of strength, that we have an 
equipment which would enable us to do a very much 
larger work if the resources were increased. We have in 
our president an organizer who, I can assure you, would 
receive very great consideration if he was in the com- 
mercial world. [Applause.] 

And now I beg of you not to go from this Conference 
with any false ideas of the present standards of com- 
mercial manhood. Commercial integrity.carries with 
it something more than delivering one dollar’s worth 
of merchandise for 100 cents. It carries with it on the 
part of the house a clear conception of the needs of their 
employees, and it carries with it the responsibility of 
seeing that these’ employees receive a proper recom- 
pense. It is true that there has never been a time when 
a man without integrity of motive or accomplishment 
stood a poorer show than he does to-day; but it is equally 
true that the man with the honest, earnest purpose and 
ability can now attain for himself a position more influ- 
ential, more far-reaching, than has ever been possible 
in the commercial world. 

This morning our attention was called to certain men 
who have recently been unpleasantly prominent in their 
business operations. And we were told that these men 
whose sole, or nearly entire, motive was the accumula- 
tion of money were not different in kind from their fel- 
low-commercialists, and that they varied only in degree. 
You will excuse me for being emphatic, but that is not 
true. [Applause.] The majority of business men, and 
practically all the business men that you, here gath- 
ered, are acquainted with, would scorn the motives which 
these men possess, and would see nothing attractive 
in such unrighteous gain. 

The especial promptings of Unitarianism are toward 
good business. And do you not actually feel the com- 
mendation of public sentiment along this line? Is the 
public press or the best of the public press and the public 
voice encouraging, indorsing or in any way placing 
its approval upon these methods which we as Unita- 
rians would certainly condemn? ‘The analysis of work 
in the church, the analysis of work in the commercial 
house, is the same. We are satisfied with but one 
verdict, and that is accomplishment upon a basis of 
strict integrity. We need Unitarianism in our busi- 
ness, and we are getting more of it every day. Things 
are being done in Unitarian fashion. You need a little 
commercialism in your churches, in your financial 
methods. You do not have them upon a plan which 
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appeals to the average man, who would be a giver. He 
wants to help, and you do not give him a chance, because 
you have not got the method. And, when any of you 
want to talk over with me the plan which has doubled 
the contributions of one church that I know of in less 
than two years, I will be glad to give you the details of 
it,—and everybody is satisfied. [Laughter.] 

Just one word about personal Unitarianism. I want 
to get at the fathers, and I want to ask them if they 
have the full confidence of their boys, and, if they have 
not, they should get chummy right away. And I want 
you to do this because pretty soon that boy is going to 
ask you the intelligent question, ‘‘Why are you a Repub- 
lican?”” or ‘‘Why are you a Democrat?” and, while 
most of you feel that you can give a pretty intelligent 
reply to the young man, I want you to be equally well 
prepared when he asks you, ‘‘Why are you a Unitarian >” 
and to be able to tell him something about the work- 
ings of this executive branch of our denomination. 

Speaking again to the men, let me assure you that 
these are not alone the responsibilities of the minister, or of 
the mother, but they are equally the father’s responsi- 
bilities, and we must have a proper knowledge in order 
that we may enter upon them and care for these boys, 
and bring them up as good Unitarians, and, consequently, 
as creditable commercialists. And, if we shall do this 
with a proper spirit, with a proper amount of energy 
and intelligence, we shall do it not only from the denomi- 
national and ethical standpoint, but from the commer- 
cial standpoint with success. [Applause.] 


Rev. Dr. Exiot.—Of course, all of you who heard one 
of the addresses of the morning will understand that the 
gentlemen on this platform are really disguised male- 
factors who ought to be in State’s Prison, and that all 
of them would be richer if they were smart enough. 
Nevertheless, I shall ask even such a culprit as the presi- 
dent of a board of trade to address you,—Mr. Garvin of 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ADDRESS OF MR. M. T. GARVIN. 


In the declining hours of this most inspiring confer- 
ence, it is meet and proper that we turn our attention to 
the executive department of our allied churches, to that 
group of men into whose hands we have placed the duty of 
devising ways and means of materializing our ideals and 
hopes, of giving substance to our dreams. ; 

We will soon separate and go our respective ways and 
to our various vocations. Then at the next May meet- 
ings we will expectantly await the reports of the wonder- 
ful things that have come to pass, and the miracles that 
have been wrought since our last coming together. Now 
we all know it is very difficult to perform miracles unless 
conditions are just right, and to produce right condi- 
tions should have our serious consideration at this time 
and at all times. 

In the president’s note of greeting Tuesday morning, 
he referred to the subsidy system, indicating that it was 
a stumbling-block in the way of progress and was not 
the correct way of doing the things we have to do. Now 
I don’t know exactly what he meant by the subsidy sys- 
tem, and it doesn’t matter much that I don’t; but it zs 
eminently essential that there be no bars permitted to ob- 
struct the fullest realization of the Association’s efforts. 
Our Unitarian Association should not be hedged about 
with obsolete business methods or traditional customs. 
We are living in the twentieth century and must apply 
twentieth-century intelligence and experience. The Uni- 
tarian body, being a corporation bound together for cer- 
tain purposes and with a high duty, has an administra- 
tive body to bring about the much desired results. How 
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capable and efficient these officers are need no words 
from me, and how devoted is evidenced by our president’s 
most recent action in declining a more agreeable task. 
In the commercial world any concern would consider it- 
self most fortunate to be so well equipped for business, 
and every means would be devised to harmonize and 
facilitate the smooth conduct of affairs looking to the 
highest returns. I do not believe we should be satisfied 
with anything less, but should command most approved 
methods in order to receive an ever-increasing return for 
our investment and effort. It is not wise to have our 
officers chafing under imperfect rules and regulations if 
our future is to realize its anticipations to the highest 
degree. If in any mind there lurks the thought that our 
work is sentimental rather than commercial, let that 
thought forever perish. 25 Beacon Street is not running 
a day nursery, and day nursery methods will not serve 
our purpose. The affairs with which our executives deal 
in our name are the affairs that affect men and nations. 
“The new Evangelism” so magnificently held up by 
Mr. Boynton must be our work for the future as it has 
been in the past. We must continue to produce men 
and women who can, and will, perform intelligently, 
honestly, and faithfully all the duties of life in whatso- 
ever paths those duties may lie. With such a weighty 
task let us deny our executive arm no enlightened policy. 
Rather let us say, This is our corporation, this is our 
business, and the principles that underlie success in the 
industrial world are the principles we must apply in our 
missionary endeavor. 

Another matter that should concern us all is that of 
finance. We don’t put enough capital into our venture 
to secure the expected results. In looking over our vast 
American field, I would presume our annual opportunity 
for investment was about one million dollars per annum, 
of which our subscriptions amount to about seventy 
thousand dollars. Now the only place we find seventy 
thousand dollars doing the work of a million is in the 
prospectus of a gold or copper mine. It won’t work, 
my friends, and the only way is the old-fashioned one,— 
to put in the full amount required to carry on our busi- 
ness if we would have the highest form of success. The 
lack of sufficient funds is not because we don’t have them; 
for, generally speaking, our people are prosperous and 
generous. Education, libraries, and charitable institu- 
tions are recipients of large amounts at our hands; but 
so often, in looking over the wills of wealthy Unitarians, 
we find they open up with $100,000 for Harvard Uni- 
versity and end up with $5,000 for the American Unita- 
rian Association, all of which shows a pathetic lack of 
appreciation on the part of the donor for our Unitarian 
opportunity. Every town in these United States should 
have a Unitarian church for its own self-protection and 
development. Our churches are, and should be, educa- 
tional centres. I think we all quite agree that Harvard 
is the high-water mark of educational institutions, yet 
our opportunity is greater than Harvard’s; for, while 
only a very few can go to Cambridge, we can go to all 
the people of the nation and touch every home in the 
land. 

Let me give you a concrete example of what I mean, 
and I have finished. I am very familiar indeed with a 
small body of liberals in a Pennsylvania town who call 
themselves ‘‘The Church of Our Father, Unitarian.”’ 
There are forty or fifty of them who organized three 
years ago to introduce liberal Christianity into the heart 
of their State, which was innocent of any such organiza- 
tion. Of course they were, and are, preached and talked 
against, but they are too busy to mind that. In spite 
of the fact that they have no church home, and must 
meet on the second floor of a business building beside a 
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noisy tailway station, they have come to be reckoned with 
in that wealthy citadel of orthodoxy with its many beau- 
tiful churches. This little band is to be found among 
those striving for civic righteousness (and there 7s room 
for improvement), and they are fighting graft whether 
it be found in the office of commerce or the halls of legis- 
lation. On the rolls of officers and members of com- 
mercial bodies, libraries, reform associations, hospitals, 
organized charity, and kindred societies, their names will 
be found. Their new minister has just been elected 
president of a local educational movement closely allied 
to university extension. This town of 50,000 people, 
and nearly two hundred years old, has no free public 
library. A commodious building recently bequeathed to 
the city for that purpose stands empty and bookless. 
The Women’s Alliance of this little church has just taken 
up the work of furnishing some books and creating a pub- 
lic enthusiasm for library work, and they will succeed. 
These are the things we Unitarians believe are worth 
while; and, if they are not worth while, then is nothing 
in this world worth while, and it were better had we never 
been born. 

Now all this organized effort for good is possible, and 

only possible with them, through the wise aid and en- 
couragement of the American Unitarian Association. 
_ What is happening in Lancaster should be happening, 
and may happen, in every town and city in the republic. 
The silent influence of our literature is filtering through 
and enriching the lives of the American people, breaking 
the bands of superstition that fetter the human mind, 
and making two blades of grass to grow where before 
there was one. Let us follow this up by planting in 
every community free churches that shall stand as homes 
of virtue and learning and the foe of ignorance and vice. 
This is the great work we have laid upon our American 
Unitarian Association. 

Let us then aid our Association in every way to hold 
high the torch of truth and progress. Let us strengthen 
the hands of those who must bear our banner of denomi- 
national aggressiveness. Let the principles that underlie 
suecess in the industrial world be applied to our mission- 
ary efforts, and let the means provided be equal to our 
opportunity for service in order to carry to a successful 
conclusion our great national undertaking of the up- 
building of the kingdom of God in America. 


Rev. Dr. Exiot.—Those of us who live in Boston, 
when we want a good strong word for civic righteousness 
or pure religion, know where to find it. We go to the 
former president of the Channing Club of Boston, Mr. 
F. H. Nazro. 


ADDRESS OF MR. F. H. NAZRO. 


When our business friend this morning began his speech, 
it made me think that he must have been acquainted with 
the boy in the dry-goods store in the country. The old 
gentleman that had charge of the store was the sole owner, 
and he wanted a Scripture text for every transaction that 
was done. The clerks were not obliged to have it, but 
he wanted them, if called upon, to give one. He was 
standing there one day, and the boy was behind the 
counter; and a woman came in, and the boy took charge 
of her. ‘‘What will you have, madam?” She wanted 
to see some dress goods. He took her down some black 
goods at 50 cents a yard. She didn’t like them. He 
took them away, put them on the back shelf, brought 
two or three other kinds, but she didn’t like any of them. 
Finally the boy went back and took down the original 
package from the back shelf, brought it up and said, 
“‘Here is something we will let you have for 75 cents a 
yard.” ‘‘Oh, that suits me:let me have that.”’ And she 
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took it and went out. ‘The man said, ‘‘I don’t see how 
you can reconcile that with your conscience: that is 
cheating, absolutely cheating. You offered that woman 
those goods for 50 cents and sold them to her for 75. 
How can you justify that by any text of Scripture?” 
‘‘Why,”’ he said, ‘‘She was a stranger, and I took her in.” 
[Laughter.] n 

Now every word that Mr. George Hutchinson said in 
regard to mercantile integrity I know is true, because I 
know George Hutchinson. I have been here all this week, 
and, to tell you the truth, after the first night that 1 
attived,—which was Monday night, very late,—I was 
hungry that night because the committee that arranged 
this trip were not really straightforward and honest, as 
we speak ethically, in their announcements. They told 
us that on the train from Boston we should have ‘‘a 
comfortable hot lunch,” and, as one man said, he got it 
in a cup of coffee and some mustard. {Laughter.] So, 
you see, ethics begin right at home, here in the committee 
of the Conference. I was going to say that I ate my meal 
that night, and since then I have been so thoroughly 
lifted or spiritualized that I have lost my appetite for 
hotels. My wife worried, my sister was worried. ‘Why 
don’t you eat?” ‘‘I can’t.” ‘‘Why,” said my wife, Ii 
guess you are too full of meetings.” And I began to think 
I was. They carried me up on to lofty pinnacles, and 
they kept me in a state of spiritual exaltation that made 
the flesh pots of Egypt seem as nothing. Now that is the 
effect that your Conference has had upon one man, but 
there is a lot more of effect it has had on me. For one 
thing, I went into the Women’s Alliance meeting yester- 
day, and I was one of about seven poor men that got in 
there. They looked surprised. I had a chance to speak. 
I got up and asked a question, and that started the girls 
going. After I had asked the question, one after another 
popped up. It seemed as if the fire had gone through 
them. But let me tell you the practical outcome of that. 
When my wife asks me in future for money for the 
Women’s Alliance, I shall—I don’t know as I ever gave 
it to her grudgingly, but I shall tell her to ask for a little 
more than she wants [applause], because I heard 
something there and knew that there was good work 
going on, and I got it from the ground up. 

Now, then, when we think of the Sunday-school that 
we ate going to have in the future, that makes me think 
of our magnetic Mr. Horton, and you must go home to 
your houses and try to lift up his hands. To-day I heard 
what to me was the keynote of this Conference,—that 
was the address of Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. She struck 
the note of service and brotherhood, and, my friends, take 
home with you what brotherhood means. It is what I had 
been born and brought up on for the last forty-five years, 
listening to Dr. Edward Everett Hale. ‘‘All sorts and 
conditions of men are my brothers and sisters.” He 
has preached it at us, talked it at us, given it to us in 
season and out of season. And, while it was not a new 
word, yet it was so sweetly and gracefully said by Rev. 
Mrs. Spencer that upon my word it did me good. [Ap- 
plause.] I thank you for these manifestations, but don’t 
applaud me, because you take half a minute out of my 
time. [Laughter.] I must say one word about our dear 
friend on the platform [Rev. Robert Collyer]. This 
afternoon I came to the four-o’clock meeting, and it 
seemed a beautiful beatitude. It was the young in age 
and the young in heart coming together. It was eighty 
years old giving advice to twenty-two, twenty-three, or 
twenty-four years old, and helping the Young People’s 
Religious Union by his word, by his presence. It seemed 
a benediction. When he stood up there, it made me think 
of one of those grand old mountains, massive and crowned 
with a hoary head of snow. Bless you, my children, but 
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go home from this Conference and do—and not talk. 
[Applause. ] 


Dr. Ex1iot.—All of these men know how to practice 
what they preach. And finally I want to turn to, not 
a business man, but a member of the legal profession,— 
Judge Echols, late of Georgia and now of Washington. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN WARNOCK ECHOLS. 


Friends of the Unitarian Cause,—The opening speaker 
to-night began his remarks by stating that he felt that 
our position was that of ‘‘others.’”’ After listening to 
these eloquent addresses that have just been made, I 
feel that I am in the position of one of those politicians 
who come out at the rear end of the primaries, and of 
whom the daily press speaks as ‘‘Jones, Smith, and Brown, 
who also ran.’”’ I am one of the ‘‘also rans.’ And I 
suspect that my true position here to-night at the end of 
this meeting is simply to act as a curtain guard to ring 
down the curtain on the closing scene of this pleasing and 
instructive drama of the week just closing. 

We have indeed had an interesting and instructive 
time. We have gone up, as has been said, almost into 
the clouds. We have reached the topmost pinnacle of 
that mountain of Pisgah from which we have been view- 
ing the landscape o’er. And now the only word of caution 
I have to utter, is it not possible that the most of us are 
so gratified by the vision up there and the pleasant time 
that we have been having that we will want to carry 
that mountain home with us and simply live thereon for 
the remainder of our lives, forgetting that the pathway 
of duty is in the plains below and that work is our portion 
and work is our duty,—work, effective work, prudent 
work, patient work, persistent work,—prudent work, 
because there is a zeal without discretion, and zeal with- 
out discretion is like a ship at full sail without either helm 
or compass? I can illustrate that by something that oc- 
curred in my early manhood days,—further back, I am 
bound to acknowledge, than I wish to own up before this 
audience to-night, in the long time ago. While reading 
medicine in Philadelphia,—for I read medicine in Phila- 
delphia before reading law in Georgia,—I went out to 
pay a visit to the oil regions of Western Pennsylvania. 
One day, while in Oil City, the emporium of the oil fields 
of that day in the early seventies, standing on the street 
were a party of oil-men who were waiting for a conveyance 
to carry me out to witness what was known in oil parlance 
as ‘‘shooting a well.” I was struck on the shoulder, 
and, turning, stood face to face with an old man friend 
from Philadelphia, whom I knew to be one of the Christian 
workers of that city, connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and spending the evening of his 
days in his way of trying to do good. His first and al- 
most his only remark to me in the presence of those men, 
who had a level about equal to the cowboy of the Western 
plains, was to say: ‘‘Echols, how do you do? How is 
the state of your soul in this God-forsaken country?” 
Well, the natural impulse of my heart, but for his age and 
gray hairs, was to turn to him and say, ‘‘Sir, that is none 
of your business.” I did not do it, however; but I am 
sorry to say and to confess that for some time afterward, 
had you visited that spot, I am afraid you would have 
found a decided odor of brimstone. For days afterward, 
when I was passing through the streets and meeting one 
of those men, the salutation shouted at me across the 
street was, ‘‘Hello, Echols, how is the state of your soul 
in this God-forsaken country?’’ Now there, my friends, 
was zeal without discretion. We should learn to work, 
but we should learn to work aright. And, if I was to 
offer to you to-night the slogan for our future action, 
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I could think of nothing better than to put it in the 
form of some lines of that poem, one verse of which 
AS 
‘“Men of thought! 
Night and day! 
Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them 
As you may! 
There’s a fount about to flow, 
There’s a lamp about to glow, 
There’s a midnight darkness breaking into day; 
Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way!” 


Be up and stirring, 


That, I say, I give you as our slogan. We have had 
all our work with our men of thought, we have learned 
a great deal from them. We have a grand body of men, 
of Christian ministers, in our Association. It should 
be our pleasure and our duty as laymen to hold up their 
hands and to assist them as men of thought in this great 
work that they have undertaken for a lifetime. 

So that we should do patient work, persistent work, 
it is not enough to simply contribute our money.. That 
is right and proper. We should keep on, and keep on, 
giving and giving. I believe.in organized effort; but 
there is still another duty for us, and that is for the in- 
dividual labors and efforts of each one of us to fulfil 
our part and to do our whole duty in bringing others to 
see the light as we have seen the light. I am informed 
that there are about four hundred thousand members 
of the Unitarian denomination at present in America. 
Just think, my friends, what it would mean for our cause 
if each one of those four hundred thousand members 
of the Unitarian denomination was to make a patient, 
persistent, prudent effort to simply lift the clouds and 
the fogs of superstition and bigotry that are surround- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands in other churches, 
the so-called orthodox churches of our country, and 
lead them out into the broader light where they can 
see us and our cause as they exist! I am satisfied that 
each of us could in the course of one year bring to the 
light at least one soul and lift him on a higher plane than 
he had ever been before. That would simply double 
our denomination of believers in this country. Not 
that necessarily they need join our church. It is not 
a matter of becoming Unitarians; it is a matter of their 
seeking and finding the truth and the light; and, as we 
know, the truth is only another name for Unitarianism 
[laughter], and, when they know the truth as it exists, 
they will be Unitarians. We can do work, effectively 
and well, if we try. We can hold up the hands of our 
beloved minister and aid him in doing his work. How 
many of us are willing so to do? How many of us 
would be found on some stormy Sabbath morning wend- 
ing our way with the same steps that he is taking, and 
going to that church to encourage him and to aid him 
in that work? But instead thereof we are making ex- 
cuses, ‘‘Oh, it isa bad morning: we will remain at home,” 
and we will allow that patient, plodding minister to 
go there and preach to empty pews, whereas, if we had 
a 50-cent ticket to some theatre in the town, a storm 
of double that severity would not keep us from being 
there on that occasion. ‘There is a work for Christian 
laymen. We can give the cup of cold water in His 
name, we can be workers to upbuild that brotherhood 
of man that we profess. One of the most beautiful 
poems that I have ever read is the one regarding ‘‘Abou 
Ben Adhem” : — 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich like a lily in bloom, 
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An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘“‘The names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” asked Abou. ‘‘Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


We can take that place; we can love our fellow-men; 
we can work for them, we can pray for them, we can 
be the good Samaritan to them on occasions,—of all 
sects and climes. We can do our whole duty by them. 
And, when we do our whole duty by them as the aver- 
age Christian minister of our denomination is doing by 
us, there will be such an uplifting throughout this broad 
country as was never known before. 

So, my friends, I plead for individual work combined 
with organized work. Stand by these organizers, stand 
by these boards. Aid them as you may with your 
money, with your souls, and with your help, but at the 
same time take it home to yourselves that ‘‘I am my 
brother’s keeper, and, God helping me, I will during 
this coming year strive earnestly and with every means 
in my power to bring some one human soul into a knowl- 
edge of his true relation with his heavenly Father and 
with his human brothers.”” Then, when we have thus 
acted, will our lives become truly exalted and heroic. 
Then will we have rounded out the measure that God 
demands of us, and we will be prepared to meet that 
future calmly and serenely, feeling that we have done 
something in his name to better his cause upon earth. 
And so, when we have gone on through life, fulfilling 
the duties of life aright, then will the poet’s words be 
true of each of us,— 

“That when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves c 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 


As one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams,” 


God help us all, God aid us all to realize our position 
as our brother’s keeper, and for all time to come and 
from the time we go out hence until we meet again all 
through the remainder of our lives, to live up to the 
measure that God demands of us, aiding ourselves, aid- 
ing our brothers to reach the highest possible heights 
while on this earth below. [Applause.] 


CLOSING REMARKS OF REV. DR. ELIOT. 


I cannot but feel, friends, that we have been led more 
deeply than before to appreciate the scope and the nat- 
ure of the work that awaits us. We know it, we recog- 
nize it as the work of American patriotism,—that this 
is a work for our fellow-men, for our country, for our 
God. We know that it is a positive, constructive work, 
and that it must be based upon business principles. 
But let us not forget its aim. It is not for the upbuild- 
ing of a sect, it is not for the aggrandizement of any de- 
nomination, it is not for the multiplying of sterile 
churches, it is for the upbuilding of American charac- 
ter. It is for increasing, multiplying the supply of pub- 
lic-spirited, upright men and women. It is for uphold- 
ing the standards of honor in this land. 

Our Conference opened with a beautiful description 
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of the character and the religion, the motive power, 
of George Frisbie Hoar. Do not, I beg you, believe 
that that kind of American is not being born to-day, 
that that old stock has ceased to produce. The Unita- 
rian laymen of to-day have just those same ideals, just 
such dynamics impelling them to service, just such 
visions of public righteousness as animated our leaders 
of old. Not long ago I heard an honored veteran of the 
Civil War addressing a company of young people, and 
deploring the fact that for the younger generation of 
Americans there were no such patriotic ideals, no such 
inspirations as roused and stirred the feelings of the 
generation that came to maturity in the times that tried 
men’s souls. I want to assure you that those ideals 
are still imperative, and that there has been no failure 
on the part of Unitarian households to furnish to this 
land the men and women who are the leaders in public- 
spirited enterprises. My mind turns to three friends 
of my own, very near and dear to me, who were typical 
Unitarian laymen, and who died not long ago in the 
midst of productive and useful careers. The longest- 
lived died at forty-one, and yet all three fulfilled the 
saying of the son of Sirach, that ‘‘honorable age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, but wisdom is 
the gray hair unto men and an unspotted life is old age.” 
Two of these young Unitarian laymen achieved works 
of lasting significance and importance, filled with good 
for many generations of their fellow-citizens. All three 
were men who lived simply, after the old New England 
fashion, enjoying the moderate competence that they 
earned by their own labor, delighting in the rich bless- 
ings of serene and happy homes. All three loved nat- 
ure and rejoiced in the changing beauty of the land- 
scape. They were men who had been taught in Uni- 
tarian churches to believe that this universe is ruled 
by a loving God, and that the best way to love God is 
to love and serve one’s fellow-men. They believed that 
‘no man liveth unto himself alone,” and that we are all 
““members one of another,’ and they tried to make those 
convictions of theirs of practical effect in the country 
which they loved. 

The first of them, who died at thirty-seven, was a 
man who in his youth saw a vision of a happier and a 
more beautiful America, and with charm of winsome 
speech, by the contagion of his own enthusiasm and 
by the lovely results that he achieved, he aroused 
in thousands of his fellow-countrymen a new apprecia- 
tion of beauty and the charm of nature, a deeper sense 
of responsibility for the public health and for the means 
of public enjoyment. He belted the great Eastern 
cities with beauty, and his dreams and his achievements 
are still the inspiration of those who follow in his place. 

The second was a cheerful and high-minded youth 
whose very physical presence filled us, as he spoke to 


us on the Conference platform, with courage, and whose 


abundant nature enriched all who knew him. A vig- 
orous and successful lawyer, elected to Congress from 
a district that had never before elected a member of 
his party, and the youngest Congressman of his time, 
he proved that conventional hypocrisy and low views 
of public duty are not necessarily accompaniments of 
political success. No evil spirit could bear the light of 
his sunny soul. His mind was straightforward because 
it was always ruled by commanding ideals. He gave 
his life for the men and the principles he loved, dying 
of fever contracted in the smitten camp at Chickamauga 
in the Spanish War. 

The third was a successful man of affairs and an ad- 
ministrator of great public trusts. After he left col- 
lege he went into the service of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. Before he was thirty he was vice-president of the 
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great Southern system. A few years later he came to 
New York, and he remade the map of the city. He was 
connected with all the public-spirited enterprises of 
the community, chairman of the Southern Education 
Board, Treasurer of Tuskegee Institute, leader in a 
hundred such enterprises, unrewarded save by the con- 
fidence of the community he served. In closest touch 
with democratic life and institutions, and thoroughly 
believing in them, he assented to or controverted the 
popular doctrines of the day after the good old Uni- 
tarian fashion, just according to his own clear individ- 
ual judgment,—a man with the animating power of 
commanding personality. 

These young men achieved these accomplishments, 
these substantial successes, simply because they pos- 
sessed certain moral and spiritual qualities which are 
not indeed the exclusive possession of Unitarians, but 
which I venture to believe are more commonly dis- 
covered in households used to spiritual freedom and 
where the sense of moral obligation is hereditary. 
They were not exceptional young men. ‘The first had 
indeed a touch of the inexplicable quality that we call 
genius, and the other two had larger power of emotional 
expression than is common with us New Englanders; 
but the qualities that really gave them influence in 
the community were courage and unselfish purpose 
and confidence in right principle. With all the force 
of their Puritan forbears they hated the things that 
are mean and base and unclean, and with all the en- 
thusiasm of their nature they loved the things that 
are true and lovely and of good report. They were 
accustomed to speak their minds plainly and to go 
to their ends by the most sunlit road. They possessed 
the manly reasonableness and the high-minded devo- 
tion which intelligent Americans demand in the leaders 
that they trust and honor. 

We who have seen and known such men can never 
believe that the power of money or the enervation of 
pleasure can rob life of high breeding and the sense of 
romantic chivalry. We know that life may still be 
lifted into enchantment and lit with spiritual charm. 
I have not spoken of these men because they were my 
friends: I have spoken of them because they were typi- 
cal and because they represent what these churches 
of ours are organized to produce. Those of us who 
have come into contact with such hearts and lives know 
that life is a profound and a passionate thing. Though 
we do not pretend to undervalue the worldly rewards 
of legitimate ambition, yet our eyes have been lifted 
to the snowy heights of honor, and we can never be 
wholly disobedient to the Heavenly Vision, 


“We find in our dull road their shining track; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation!” 


And now I want to ask our best beloved to lead us 
in prayer, and then we shall sing a hymn together and 
ask the blessing of God upon our endeavors, and go our 
ways to our rest and to our work. 


CLOSING PRAYER BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Dear Father, thou has been with us while we have 
stayed, together touching the hearts of those that spoke 
to us, touching our hearts, we trust, to receive the word. 
Thou hast been with us to lift us into the vision in some 
moments of the high and inexpressible beauty of holi- 
ness. We have been told of our duty, have been told 
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of the work that lies before us, have been told of cour- 
age and high heart to keep on and live our life as thy 
sons and daughters. And now we shall part after this 
blessed day and go to our many homes hither and yon- 
der, far and wide. And shall we not have missed a 
precious treasure if we do not carry with us. the bless- 
ing we have received, so that every home shall shine 
in its light and every heart be made glad by the glad 
tidings, and wherever we go, though there be no word 
spoken by us, will be missionaries of the truth of God 
and followers of thy Son? Surely this blessing may 
be carried forth by us. Give us the full assurance of 
faith to carry it, and with high hopes shall we go forth 
into the world again,—hopes of the conquest of the 
world to Christ, and a love that will clasp the world to 
our heart, that will join hands and leave out no man 
or woman or child, and the faith deep and sure that day 
by day and year by year and century by century thy 
truth shall win its way and the gospel of thy Christ shall 
enter into human souls with a diviner charm and a 
nobler purpose. And the day shall surely come when 
not a man here and there shall say, ‘‘Know ye the Lord,” 
but all shall know thee, from the least to the greatest. 
May we take the great heart with us, with the high 
heart and the loving and the true, and then these three 
sunny days through which we have lived rejoicing shall 
be the seed of perpetual sunshine, not alone to ourselves, 
but wherever we shall go. Let this blessing abide, 
then, O God our Father. Help us where we cannot help 
ourselves in bearing it for us, and being, wherever we 
are, lights of the faith and love of God and of his Christ, 
and thine shall be the kingdom and the power and the 


glory. 


Here the audience joined at Mr. Collyer’s request in 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Dr. Exior.—Let us sing Samuel Longfellow’s hymn 
of the Church universal — 


“‘One holy church of God appears 
_. Through every age and race.” 


After the singing of the hymn the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. Mr. Collyer in these words -— 


‘‘And now may the Lord God our Father bless, pre- 
serve, and keep you, the Lord in his tender love look 
down upon you and give you peace, now and ever more. 
Amen.” 


Spiritual Life. 


As the artisan bringeth forth the beauty in the dia- 
mond, so doth experience reveal the loveliness of the soul. 


& 


So much we miss 
If love is weak, so much we gain 
If love is strong, God thinks no pain 
Too sharp or lasting to ordain 
To teach us this. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Pl 


Next to the sunlight of heaven is the cheerful face. 
Who has not felt its electrifying influence? One glance 
at this face lifts us out of the mists and shadows into the 
beautiful bright and warm within. A host of evil pas- 
sions may lurk around the door, but they never enter 
and abide there: the cheerful face will put them to shame 
and flight—Lutheran Observer. 
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Our Father, God, we rejoice in the conviction that we 
are members of thy household and live in thy world, 
that we hear thy voice in the harmonies of nature and 
see thy presence in its order, beauty, and bounty; and 
we long to keep the doors of our consciousness wide open 
at all times to receive the gracious influences of thy 
Spirit, that its love and truth and power may constantly 
pour into our hearts and minds in healing, strengthening, 
inspiring currents, to fill our common daily life with the 
ideal qualities of the heavenly world. Amen. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


“As a Little Child.” 


“Thou must be born again!’”’ © thou whose voice 
In thunder tones would visit all the earth, 
In lightning words would preach this heavenly birth, 
So men may weep where most they should rejoice, 
Go thou to Bethlehem, and see the child 
New born, beneath its mother’s beaming smile,— 
Look at thine own, and ponder there the while 
It laughs, for life alone exulting wild! 


That child, it has no memory of wrong; 
That child, it fears not coming days of woe; 
That child, it knows not that days come and go; 
That child knows not that hours are short or long! 
Better than thou to careworn, anxious men, 
That careless child will preach the ‘‘to be born again.” 
—Edward E. Hale. 


Massachusetts Life Insurance. 


It seems to be generally forgotten that the business 
of life insurance was not always looked upon with favor 
by our legislature. The early notices of insurance-show 
that the custom was as old as the Crusades,—that men 
enlisting for the Holy Wars had some system analogous 
to life insurance for the protection or relief of their fam- 
ilies if they did not return. But the earliest American 
incorporation founded with the right to insure lives 
dates only as far back as 1812, when the Pennsylvania 
Company was established. 

Even then there was a general prejudice against life 
insurance, as an effort of man to reverse the purposes of 
God, and an interference by man with divine decisions. 
For this reason, when the first steps were taken in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1814, they took the form of establishing a 
charitable endowment. In 1814 the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital obtained from the General Court the 
right to grant annuities on lives. This right was given 
because the hospital was accounted a charitable insti- 
tution, just as a lottery would have been permitted for 
alike purpose. The trustees did not act on this privilege, 
but in 1818 an independent company was formed with 
a capital stock of $500,000, with a provision that it should 
pay to the hospital every year one-third of the net profits 
of life insurance, above six per cent. interest, which was 
to be paid to the stockholders. As late as 1823 the 
directors entered into an agreement with the hospital 
which was confirmed by the legislature. The stock- 
holders were to be sure of “‘six per cent. per annum on 
their investments, and only two-thirds of whatever 
profit beyond six per cent.” The hospital received the 
other third. This agreement was ratified by the legis- 
lature; and, to encourage this charity, the legislature 
the next year made a special statute that it should not 
be lawful for any other persons to insure ‘‘lives upon land”’ 
without legislative permission. If such grants were 
made, the old Massachusetts Company was to be released 
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from its obligation, unless the same obligation was im- 
posed upon a new company. 

Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, the actuary of the company, 
and the great Nestor of life insurance in New England, 
thought the arrangement a fit one, because it prevented 
a great deal of the jealousy which would otherwise have 
existed against the foundation. Indeed, it ought to be 
remembered that in some of the European countries 
life insurance was prohibited by law as late as the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The new institution really came into existence when 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company 
called Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch from Salem to be its 
actuary. The salary which was offered him was exactly 
three times that which he received at Salem as president 
of the Essex Fire and Marine Company. But he declined 
the first proposal made to him. ‘‘A new offer was forth- 
with made with a still more liberal compensation, five 
thousand dollars.”’ Dr. Bowditch accepted this offer, 
and it was well for the world that he did so. This salary 
was subsequently further increased to six thousand dollars. 

Nothing is more interesting than the details in the 
career of this distinguished man, and the anecdotes which 
are told in his Life of the early history of the great trust 
company. ‘The memoir would be a good hand-book to be 
used by young men who are entering upon fiduciary 
duties. After the death of Dr. Bowditch the board of 
control said of him that ‘‘by the clearness and simplicity 
of the regulations he devised and adopted, and the in- 
telligence, fidelity, and inflexible resolution by which 
they were adhered to and executed, he has pre-eminently 
contributed to the personal stability and prosperity of 
the institution.” 

While he was in this important service, he published 
the work by which he is now most remembered,—his 
translation of La Place. ‘This is one of those monumental 
books of the highest value to mathematicians, which has 
not, however, the slightest elements of what is called 
popularity. The American Academy offered to publish 
the work at its own expense, but he declined this offer 
and declined the proposal to publish it by subscription. 
‘“The estimated cost of publishing the five volumes 
exceeded twelve thousand dollars, and was equal to one- 
third of all his property at that time. To this under- 
taking, involving so much expense and labor, he was 
strongly urged by his wife, who assured him of her will- 
ingness to make any sacrifice which it might render nec- 
essary. The publication was, indeed, decided upon in 
the family conclave, in which there was no dissenting 
voice. She knew that in the event of his death he had 
made her his sole legatee; but, like himself, she valued 
money only as a means of attaining desirable ends.” 
Such anecdotes as this show what were the qualities of 
the mar who may be said to have established on a scien- 
tific footing the life insurance companies of America. 

To a Massachusetts man it is interesting to see who 
were the original officers of this first company. The list 
is copied from the Massachusetts Register of 1824, and 
it might be said to be a list of the great leaders of Boston 
atthat time. William Phillips was the president. Among 
the other officers were: William Bartlett, Peter C. Brooks, 
Joseph Head, Charles Jackson, Theodore Lyman, Harri- 
son G. Otis, John Parker, Samuel Parkman, Joseph Pea- 
body, Thomas H. Perkins, William Pratt, Josiah Quincy, 
David Sears, Nathaniel Silsbee, Israel Thorndike, vice- 
presidents; Nathan Appleton, Ebenezer Francis, John 
C. Gray, Gardiner Greene, Samuel Hubbard, Patrick T. 
Jackson, Amos Lawrence, John Lowell, Theodore Lyman, 
Jr., Thomas Motley, William Prescott, William Sturgis, 
directors; actuary, Nathaniel Bowditch; secretary, 
Moses L,. Hale. Epwarp E. HALe. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By Benjamin 
F. Loomis, New York: Fowler & Wells 
Company.—Mr., Arnold has told us in mem- 
orable verse that the Unseen Power 


“Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find.” 


Phrenology is not exactly a religion, any 
more than is palmistry; but it has served in 
its day—some of us remember the early 
mania for exploring the bumps on our heads 
—as a genuine inspiration for thousands of 
people of more or less limited culture. This 
book is certainly a very curious volume, 
combining, as it does, phrenology and as- 
trology,—or are we now to say ‘Solar 
Biology”? Here is the old chart of the head, 
which used so to delight our childish imagi- 
nation, with all the bumps laid out by phre- 
nological engineering, and its little picture 
on each bump, as of the miser counting his 
gold, for acquisitiveness, situated, by the 
way, a little over the ear, alongside the bump 
of secretiveness. But the newest and most 
astonishing element is the astrology, in its 
new guise, where, by knowing the date of 
a person’s birth, his whole character can be 
predicted. And, ‘‘most wonderful, wonder- 
ful,” the horoscope of Christ’s life is given! 
We had always supposed that there was a 
little uncertainty about the date of Jesus’ 
birth; but Mr. Loomis knows it, and says 
that “‘the solar system was in a perfect 
balance at that time,’’ and hence that ‘‘ Jesus 
was born at the only time when it was possi- 
ble for a perfect man to be born.” (We 
omit the very large capitals that impart 
this astonishing fact.) As if this were not 
enough, Mr. Loomis knows all about the fall 
in the Garden of Eden, which is ‘‘a solemn 
reality,’ and is able to compute by the posi- 
tion of the planets why this little difficulty 
occurred, It seems that it has something 
to do with Mercury and Venus both being 
“Gn the fifth house’”—why were they there, 
any way ?—and hence ‘‘gaming and betting 
and hazardous games” were toward. The 
occurrence was certainly a ‘‘hazardous game” 
for Adam’s descendants. There is much 
more, as Miss Edgeworth would say, of 
“vastly entertaining” reading. ‘This strikes 
us as a peculiarly significant fact: ‘‘Since 
I was married, in 1897, my wife sometimes 
sees the spirits of the departed, and also 
angels come and talk with me in our sleep. 
She hears what they say, and is able to tell 
me all about it in the morning when we arise, 
while I am not conscious of it. I only know 
that I have a new idea.” Another argu- 
ment for matrimony! Again, when Mr. 
Loomis was once tempted to doubt the 
genuineness of the Scriptures, he suddenly 
experienced a sharp pain, and felt the (phys- 
ical) life go out of the organ of veneration. 
Even after twenty years, he still experiences 
the pain of this inward wound. Finally, 
the chief reason why otherwise well-edu- 
cated people do not learn more than they do 
of phrenology and other things is that ‘‘they 
do not oscillate.’ We have not , sinned 
toward this book in this way, as we have 
“oscillated” between, laughter and_ tears 
over its mingled absurdity and pathos. 
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A History oF OLD PINE STREET. Being 
the Record of an Hundred and Forty Years 
in the Life of a Colonial Church. By Hughes 
Oliphant Gibbons, eighth pastor of the Church. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany.—This book has, of course, its excuse 
for being in the interest of the church and 
community for which it was written. But 
it has a certain value for readers beyond this 
limited sphere. It is a careful study of the 
life of an important church in a city which 
has special historical significance. We have 
an examination of the rise of American Pres- 
byterianism, which first appeared in the 
Virginiacolony. There is a pleasant sketch 
of life in colonial and Revolutionary Phila- 
delphia, when it took a week to go from the 
city of Brotherly Love to New York; when 
—this does not strike us as a wholly out- 
grown custom!—‘‘the ladies dressed and 
sat on the front porch in the evenings, which 
gave the chance for young men to see and 
be seen.” ‘The first step toward founding 
the church was taken in 1761. The Revo- 
lutionary parson, George Duffield, became 
chaplain of all the Pennsylvania militia 
just two days after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, and one hundred men 
from his own congregation were in the field. 
The man who first rang a bell to mark the 
signing of the great Declaration was the 
sexton of the Old Pine Street Church. The 
story is quite thrilling. The sexton mounted 
the steps of the tower, a little curly-headed 
boy waited below. For hours they waited. 
“They will never sign it!” ‘Then came a 
sergeant-at-arms who whispered to the boy, 
who darted up the steps of the tower, cry- 
ing, ‘They’ve signed it, they’ve signed it! 
Ring! Ring! Ring!’” And the old man 
rang the bell, his long queue keeping time 
to the motion. One of the pastors, Rev. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, defended Calvinism against 
‘Andover Theology,’ when it could hardly 
have been as liberal as our latter-day heresy. 
Another pastor, Dr. Thomas Brainerd, took 
an unexpectedly generous stand ‘‘in opposi- 
tion to the extravagance of excitement 
against Romanism,”’ when there was by no 
means the semi-tolerance which now pre- 
vails among more enlightened Protestants. 
We are rather amused at finding the ‘‘tainted 
money”’ question turning up about fifty years 
ago. Dr. Brainerd, who wanted money for 
a certain charity, called upon ‘‘the husband 
of a member” who had been in an eating 
saloon. The barkeeper handed out ten dol- 
lars, saying, ‘‘Hereit is, Doctor: liquor made 
it.’ Dr. Brainerd promptly replied, ‘‘Yes, 
Mr. A., I am now going to put it to a good 
use.” Evidently Dr. Brainerd had a very 
pretty wit of his own. One Sunday, on 
finding that the contribution had been unex- 
pectedly small, he said, looking ruefully into 
the boxes, ‘‘My friends, Alexander the 
Coppersmith hath done me much harm 
this morning.’”’ 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
First THREE CENTURIES. By Adolf Har- 
nack. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.—This volume begins with a very inno- 
cent title, with weighty conclusions, ‘The 
Names of Christian Believers.’ A list is 
given of the various terms used to describe 
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the first Christians. Beginning as “disci- 
ples,” they soon chose three characteristic 
titles by which they described themselves 
and each other,—e.g., the saints, brethren, 
and the Church of God. ‘The term “saints” 
passed out of use in the latter part of the 
second century. ‘‘In its place ‘holy orders’ 
arose (martyrs, confessors, ascetics, and, fi- 
nally, during the third century, the bishops), 
while ‘holy media’ (sacraments), whose fit- 
ful influence covered Christians who were 
personally unholy, assumed still greater 
prominence than in the first century.” ‘The 
term “brethren” came finally to denominate 
ecclesiastics who became fratres.. How vari- 
ous other terms and forms of organization 
and ecclesiastical distinctions arose is de- 
scribed in successive chapters. About the 
year 400 Theodore of Mopsuestia asserted 
that “in the apostolic age, or by original 
apostolic institution, there was a monarchical 
office in the churches, to which pertained 
the right of ordination.’”” MHarnack asserts, 
however, that this statement is unique with 
Theodore, and that “he had no authentic 
foundation for it whatsoever.” After an 
account of the organization of Christianity, 
we have a description of the counter-move- 
ments which impressed themselves upon the 
Christian movement and shaped the course 
of its development. The last part of the 
book traces the expansion of Christianity 
down to 325 A.D. An amazing amount of 
research is shown in the identification of 
numerous places, persons, churches, and 
church officers, gleaned from ancient liter- 
ature. It concludes with a statement of 
the marked rapidity with which the Chris- 
tian religion extended itself, with a sugges- 
tion of the many reasons for its versatility 
and its amazing power of adaptation. While 
baffled by the effort to ascertain the rela- 
tive amount of impetus exerted by each of 
the forces developed by Christianity, Prof. 
Harnack makes in conclusion this general 
statement: ‘‘Christianity was a religion 
which proclaimed the living God, for whom 
man was made. It also brought men life 
and knowledge, unity and multiplicity, 
the known and the unknown. Born of 
the spirit, it soon learnt to consecrate the 
earthly. To the simple it was simple; to 
the stiblime, sublime. It was a universal 
religion, in the sense that it enjoined pre- 
cepts binding upon all men, and also in the 
sense that it brought men what each indi- 
vidual specially craved. Christianity be- 
came a church,—a church for the world,— 
and thereby it secured the use of all possi- 
ble means of authority, besides the sword 
itself. It continued to be exclusive, and 
yet it drew to itself any outside element that 
was of any value. By this sign it con- 
quered; for on all human things on what 
was eternal and on what was transient alike, 
Christianity had set the cross.” 


THE ENGLISH WorxKS OF GEORGE HER- 
BERT. Newly arranged and annotated and 
considered in relation to his life by George 
Herbert Palmer. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 3 vols. $6 net.—In beginning a 
notice of this beautiful edition of the Life 
and Works of George Herbert we can do 
nothing so nearly adequate as to quote 
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the winning words in which Prof. Palmer 
states the case in the beginning of his pref- 
ace, All that the present writer could say 
is here set forth in such terms as he would 
use if he had the wit to coin them. ‘here 
are few to whom this book will seem worth 
while. It embodies long labor, spent on a 
minor poet, and will probably never be read 
entire by any one. But that is a reason for 
its existence. Lavishnessisinits aim. The 
book is a box. of spikenard, poured in un- 
appeasable love over one who has attended 
my life. When I lay in my cradle, a devotee 
of Herbert gave me the old poet’s name, so 
securing him for my godfather. Before I 
could well read, I knew a large part of his 
verse,—not its meaning, but (what was 
more important then) its large diction, flex- 
ible rhythms, and stimulating mysteries. 
As I grew, the wisdom hidden in the strange 
lines was gradually disclosed, and in daily 
experience, 

“““His words did find me out, and parallels 

bring, 
And in another make me understood.’ 

For fifty years, with suitable fluctuations of 
intimacy, he has been my bounteous com- 
rade. And, while his elaborate ecclesias- 
ticism has often repelled me, a Puritan, and 
his special type of self-centred piety has not 
attracted, he has rendered me profoundly 
grateful for what he has shown of himself,— 
the struggling soul, the high-bred gentle- 
man, the sagacious observer, the master of 
language, the persistent artist. I could not 
die in peace if I did not raise a costly monu- 
ment to his beneficent memory.” We hope 
there will be many glad to share with the 
publisher the expense of this costly monu- 
ment, and to give the author and editor 
ample recompense for his labor of love. 
This edition will serve two purposes. It will 
give pieasure to the lovers of George Herbert, 
and it will increase the number of them. 
For in the spirit of his winning preface, and 
with rare literary skill and diligence, Prof. 
Palmer has traced the events of his life, has 
estimated the character of the man, has de- 
scribed the religious verse in England which 
was to be the setting of his poems, has with 
the hand of a master analyzed the style and 
technique of the poet, and has furnished for 
each one of his works, large or small, a page 
of unobtrusive notes, telling all that one needs 
to know. The volumes are illustrated and 
ornamented with many pictures, which give 
pleasure and appeal to the intelligence of 
the reader. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS. By the late Henry Martyn Dexter, 
D.D., LL.D., and his son, Morton Dexter. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50.— 
Everybody who is interested in the annals 
of the Pilgrims knows that, during his life- 
time, Dr. H. M. Dexter steadily worked at 
the task of putting them in order and writing 
a coherent history of the movements which 
in England and Holland resulted in the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower and the settlement of 
Plymouth. More than fifteen years ago he 
had written five out of the six books of the 
volume now published by his son under the 
above title. Since that time these chapters 
have been thoroughly revised, a sixth book 
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AUGUSTUS CONANT 


Illinois Pioneer and Preacher E 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


Size, 44x7% inches; pages, 100 ; & 
price, 60 cents net ; postage, 6 
cents additional. 


This, the second volume of the | 
series on “True American f 
Types,” sets forth the simple but @ 
significant life of a true New 
Englander who went west in his } 
early days to become an Illinois 
fs pioneer, later entering the minis- 
# try, and finally the Union §& 
army, where he met his death in 
the Civil War. Itis the story of § 
a sterling character struggling 
along unembittered amid often 
discouraging environments, and 
yet with frequent raysofsunshine 
that brought contentment and § 
peace. 
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Daughters of the Puritans 
By SETH C. BEACH 


4 Size, 5% x 7% inches; pages, 280; 
price, $1.10 net; postage, 9 
cents additional. 


Brief biographies of Catharine 
fa Maria Sedgwick, 
3 Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix, Sarah Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, Harriet Beecher 
Louisa May Alcott. 
These sketches are quite out of 
@ the ordinary run of conventional 
‘4 biography, and there is more than 
achronicle of dull fact_running 
pages. 
those well familiar with the sub- 
jects of the book, this volume, 
through the manner of treatment, 
will be a source of pleasure, while 
to those less informed it will con- 
vey muchinformation in the most 
delightful style 6f biographical 
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THREE UNUSUALLY INTERESTING BOOKS 


From Servitude to Service 


The History and Work of 
fj Southern Institutions for the Edu- 
cation of the Negro. 


Size, 54% x 7% inches ; pages, 290; 
$1.10 net; postage, 9 cents 
additional. 


The chapters of this book bring 
together into one volume the 
story of much of the effort in the 
South for negro education since 
the Civil War. The contributors 
to the book, whe are spending 
their lives in the work, and arein 
close touch with its many phases 
make it authoritative; Howard 
University, by Professor Kelly 
Miller; Berea College, by_Presi- 
dent William G. Frost; Tuske- 
gee Institute, by Professor Ros- 
coe Conkling Bruce; Hampton 
Institute, by President H. B. 
Frissell; Atlanta University, by 
Professor . B. Du Bois; 
Fisk University, by President 
James G. Merrill. 
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added, and the whole rewritten and put in its 
present order by hisson, Morton Dexter, who 
has spent several years in research and travel 
that he might worthily-complete the great 
work of his father. In these successive 
books we have an account of the England of 
our fathers, the Protestantism of our fathers, 
the birthplace of the Pilgrim church, the 
Pilgrims themselves and how the conflict 
developed them, the Pilgrims in Amster- 
dam, and the Pilgrims in Leyden. Dr. Dex- 
ter’s studies of Congregationalism and the 
Pilgrims led him to go over his subject from 
various points of view, and put him in the 
first rank among those who have maintained 
the liberty and independence of the congre- 
gation as against the claims of the estab- 
lished church and the priesthood. Every- 


thing has been done to make this story of | 


the Pilgrims complete in every respect, so 
that it may stand as final authority in the 
history of the Pilgrims and the movements 
that led them across the sea, 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY AND THE 
RULERS OF THE SouTH. By Francis Marion 
Crawford. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3-—Mr. Crawford has made Italy 
a land of which he has a right to speak with 
authority. A Catholic in religion, a lover 
of art, an expert in literature, and a faith- 
ful student of the history and antiquities 
of Italy, he is a guide to be trusted. He 
takes us back into the pre-Christian centu- 
ries, and shows us what happened in those 
days. With the aid of Henry Brokman, 
who furnishes a hundred original drawings, 
he shows us the amazing monuments of the 
heroic men who fought the battles and built 
the temples centuries before our era began. 
In a picture entitled “The Ruins of Selinus” 
we have a massive construction of magnifi- 
cent architecture, unmatched throughout the 
world, but everything now lying in the hope- 
less disorder which, while human time lasts, 
will attest the might of the earthquake. In 
wonderful contrast to this we have the pict- 


ure of the temple of Segesta which after all 
these centuries stands in a wilderness ‘‘viv- 
idly apparent against the sky,” ‘‘the fault- 
less outline of one of the most beautiful 
temples in the world.” ‘These relics are in 
the wilds of Sicily. What the Greeks, Sara- 
cens, Normans, and other intruders and con- 
querors did and what traces they left be- 
hind them are set forth in this volume with 
abundant illustration. Not being at all 
like the ordinary guide-book, this makes a 
guide-book of a notable character. 


Lonpon Firms. By William D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $2.25.— 
Although Mr. Howells is by profession a 
novelist, he never appears to so good ad- 
vantage as when he writes. guide-books. 
Since he wrote “Their Wedding Journey,” 
now a generation ago, that delightful volume 
has been used by hundreds of happy young 
couples, with a confident assurance that 
they could not travel amiss on the route 
prescribed for them by our author. All his 


| books relating to places and to travel, whether 


in Italy, in England, or elsewhere, show his 
talent for realism at its best. It sometimes 
seems to run to waste when he describes 
with infinite painstaking the people who 
would not attract a moment’s attention if 
they were met in general society. When 
the places and persons of whom he treats are 
worth talking about and reading about, one 
may be sure of spending a delightful hour 
whenever he sits down, having as his com- 
panion a book written by Howells and well 
printed by the Harpers. In these London 
Films the author modestly withdrew him- 
self from observation, and yet is always 
present to our consciousness. Making 
shrewd, kindly comments on manners and 
men, he makes no mention of his own tri- 
umphs in society; and one would never 
know from anything he tells that he was in 
London anything but an unknown observer, 
reporting without prejudice and with rare 
skill whatever comes under his notice, 
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WITH FLASH-LIGHT AND RIFLE. By C. G. 
Schillings. ‘Translated and abridged by 
Henry Zick, Ph.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.—This book is valuable chiefly 
for its pictures, because they are the results 
of an attempt to photograph wild animals, 
and especially beasts of prey, in their native 
haunts in Africa. We have every reason to 
believe that the photographs are genuine 
and not pictures faked from stuffed speci- 
mens. ‘Taken by night or in the gloom of 
the jungles, sometimes with flash-light and 
sometimes in the half-lights of the forest, 
these pictures have none of the clear out- 
line and sharpness which we are accustomed 
to associate with a half-tone picture; but 
they are wonderful, nevertheless. The nar- 
rative shows how a German naturalist with 
many assistants visited the wilds of Africa, 
and what perilous adventures, hard work, 
and hair-breadth escapes attended the ex- 
pedition while they attempted to photo- 
graph lions, leopards, hyenas, rhinos, and 
all kinds of wild cattle in tropical Africa. 
Mr. Schillings used flash-light, camera, and 
rifle. He could not have carried his expe- 
dition through in safety without means of 
defence, but the novelty of the expedition 
consisted in the effort to surprise wild ani- 
mals in their retreats and take their pict- 
ures. It really requires more skill and cour- 
age to photograph a lion and let him go than 
it does to shoot him and take his skin. 


THE History OF Our Own Times. By 
Justin McCarthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.40 net.—Our author is an annal- 
ist and rather philosophic historian. He writes 
as a journalist, but has won reputation by 
his happy way of hitting off interesting 
events of the time with graphic touches, 
and of presenting in a genial way the prin- 
cipal actors who come and go upon the po- 
litical stage of Great Britain. We always 
associate him with Trollope’s Phineas Finn, 
a delightful young Irishman who plays a 
distinguished part in the British House of 
Commons, These two concluding volumes 
bring us down to the reign of Edward 
VII., and show us in rapidly moving pict- 
ures some of the great personages that 
came upon the stage in the days of Queen 
Victoria, and who like her have passed away, 
or are still playing their part as actors in the 
great drama of public lifein England. There 
are many portraits of distinguished men, 
with sketches of statesmen, reformers, 
authors, and scientists. Everybody who 
likes Justin McCarthy and his style will be 
glad to have these sketches of ‘Our Own 
Times in Great Britain.’”’ He has always 
had many friends in America who are glad 
to look at men and things in Great Britain 
through his spectacles, 


Ramona. A story by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.— 
This book, published more than twenty 
years ago, has a perennial interest for three 
reasons, ‘The personality of the author was 
so winning that many are glad to keep her 
memory green, Asa piece of American liter- 
ature Ramona long since took its place, se- 
cure among the books that are to be cher- 
ished. Third, as a record of the past, of 
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conditions which can only be known here- 
after through records such as this, the future 
of the book is secure. As a moral agent 
this story did more to secure justice for the 
Indian than any other single appeal made 
to the American people. ‘This edition is en- 
riched with an introduction by Susan Cool- 
idge, containing a brief sketch of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s life. ‘This sketch alone is enough to 
justify a new edition because things interest- 
ing, but not before known, are now recorded 
for the benefit of that large public who envied 
those who had the privilege of personal 
friendship with Mrs, Jackson. Of her Col. 
Higginson writes, ‘Neither memory nor 
fancy can restore her as she was, or fully 
reproduce, even for those who knew her 
best, that ardent and joyous personality.” 


. Tse Line or Love. By James Branch 
Cabell. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.—The text and the illustrations 
of this highly ornamented collection of tales 
go well together. Things that happened in 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, as reported and suggested by 
troubadours, minstrels, and other poets, are 
turned into prose, which seems to be filled 
with the atmosphere of the time and place 
where romantic things happened. As no- 
body now can know exactly what that at- 
mosphere was like, the reader can only judge 
of its quality by the impression made upon 
himself, and that is very pleasing. ‘Take, 
for instance, the episode called the ‘‘Love 
Letters of Falstaff,” and one seems to look into 
the mind of the battered old drunkard and 
see it as it would have worked if the romance 
of his youth were suddenly brought to his 
attention in all its freshness and beauty. A 
stately dame who once loved him, and, cher- 
ishing his memory, had followed him in his 
(to her) great career, meets him when he is old 
and disgraced, and, without being undeceived, 
blesses him as she passes. His reflections 
afterward would explain why he babbled of 
green fields. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGAcy. By Mrs. Al- 
fred Sidgwick. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—This is the story of a German 
Professor of great scholarship and renown 
who is engaged upon extensive work on 
corals. Cut short in his career before his 
task is finished, he commits his uncompleted 
investigation to his favorite pupil, a rich 
young Englishman, expressing also the hope, 
just before his sudden death, that his pupil 
may become not only the guardian, but the 
husband, of his only child. A marriage fol- 
lows, prompted partly by duty, partly by 
vexation at the unexpected rebuff received 
by the young woman from a man in Germany 
whom she admired. What follows is written 
on the lines of the familiar plot in which the 
unmarried wife and a disappointed husband, 
after working at cross purposes, with many 
misunderstandings and entanglements, not 
only enter into a mutual respect, but into the 
warmth of a mutual love, in which all diffi- 
culties melt and disappear. 


CAROLINE OF COURTLANDT STREET, By 
Weymer Jay Mills. 
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times in New York, in which the daughter 
of a once famous actress who has fallen into 
mishaps, with a shifty father living in New 
Jersey, sets out to escape an importunate and 
selfish lover and to make her fortune on the 
stage. Her mother had fallen into disgrace 
in following her calling, and she had offended 
her high-born friends. How Rose, the he- 
roine of this lively and interesting sketch, 
fares between the two sets of people, the old 
theatrical friends of her mother and her 
kinsfolk of high degree who did not approve 
of her mother, is told with many entertaining 
episodes. The book is highly ornamented, 
and is excellently adapted to the holiday 
season, both for its contents and its dress, 


Mrs. RAFFLES. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
When it comes to the real business of detect- 
ing criminals in mysterious cases and of read- 
ing the secrets of other people in great crises 
of need, detectives and clairvoyants alike 
fail to meet the hard conditions imposed 
uponthem. Sherlock Holmes and Mr. Raffles 
perform wonders, the one as a detective, the 
other as a criminal. But the author always 
carefully arranges the conditions beforehand, 
then writes up to them. Mr. Bangs finds 
fair game in the adventures of Mr. Raffles 
which! he burlesques for the amusement of his 
readers. The bunco games which two adven- 
turers play upon Mr. Carnegie and others are 
very similar to many of those which pass 
current in the adventures of Raffles and are 
also amusingly absurd. 


TALES OF THE FIsH Patroy. By Jack 
London, The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
Our author is a versatile writer with versa- 
tile experiences and adventures to correspond. 
He has done all sorts of things, has met 
all kinds of people, and has been by experi- 
ence everything from an adventurer on 
the Pacific coast to a socialist in London. 
This series of sketches shows the materials 
out of which some of his most successful 
stories have been compounded and con- 
structed. These are records of human re- 
alities with suggestions of sunshine, fresh 
air, and salt water. ‘The heroes are of many 
kinds. The scenes are laid gn the Pacific 
coast. 


Her Lerrer. By Bret Harte. Pictures 
by Arthur I. Keller. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.—This new holiday edition 
contains not only ‘‘Her Letter,” but “His 
Answer to her Letter, reported by Truthful 
James”? and ‘‘Her Second Letter,’’ which 
brings the romance of the two letters to its 
happy conclusion, With nine full-page 
illustrations in colors by Arthur I. Keller are 
furnished also thirty full-page sketches in 
tint, with decorated cover, head and top 
pieces, etc. This volume is admirably 
adapted to fill the place it was made for, 
among the attractive books of the holiday 
season. 


littLE MOTHER AND GEORGIE. By Ger- 
trude Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


New York: Harper &| $1-30 net.—Whether by memory or insight, 


Brothers. $2.—This is an airy sketch of old | Miss Smith has a marvellous faculty of enter- 
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ing into the thoughts and fancies of little 
children and honoring their plays of make- 
believe. No toys or ready-made amusements 
can ever interest a child as can such a game 
as this bewitching ‘Little Mother” played 
with her big boy. It is told naturally and 
simply, and the smallest of readers or listen- 
ers can appreciate its fun and the clever 
turns of the play. 


THE IsLE oF ENCHANTMENT By Justus 
Miles Forman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.—This tender love-story, 
blossoming out of warfare and bloodshed, is 
daintily bound in lavender and decorated 
with dim marginal illustrations of Venice 
and full-page pictures in color, done by 
Howard Pyle. Attractively boxed, it sug- 
gests the holiday season; but its old world 
story, telling of the days when Marino Fali- 
ero was a fresh memory, is pleasant reading 
and has a touch of poetic charm, 


THE ONE-HOSS SHay. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—The One-hoss Shay 
with its companion poems, ‘‘How the Old 
Hoss won the Bet” and the ‘‘ Broomstick 
Train,’ comes to a new edition. ‘The preface 
was written by Dr. Holmes in 1891, and the 
drawings in colors, furnished by Howard 
Pyle, are retouched for this fine holiday 
edition. It would be useless to describe 
these poems, because any one who is ignorant 
of them would not be likely now to buy them, 


A PROPOSAL UNDER DIFFICULTIES. By 
John Kendrick Bangs. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 50 cents.—This comedietta is 
exactly suitable for parlor readings and per- 
formances. It is light, lively, witty, and 
interesting. 


Miscellaneous. 


How Christmas came to the Mulvaneys, 
a short story by Frances Margaret Fox, is 
an addition to the Cosy Corner Series of 
L. C. Page & Co., which has especial signifi- 
cance at the holiday season. It is the story 
of some city children, miserable little for- 
lornities, only partially conscious of their 
own ill-luck, and lifted to sudden happiness 
at Christmas-tide. It is one of those tales 
which touch the sympathies and awaken the 
spirit of co-operation in children more for- 
tunately situated. Price, 50 cents. B 


A Martineau Year Book, compiled by 
Fanny Louise Weaver, of the congregation 
of Dr. Ames, and published by the James H. 
West Company, Boston, appears just in 
time for the satisfaction of those who are 
beginning to think of the approaching holi- 
days and of gift-giving. That Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s style, while simple, is brilliant and 
alluring, and his thought the most elevating, 
is doubly made apparent in these carefully 
selected passages for every day in the year. 
A year’s spiritual life through the medium 
of this little book will mean a great growth 
to every reader of it. There are two styles, 
a handsome one for 75 cents and a special 
gold gift edition for $1. 
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LJ 
Every Sentence Plain 
Heretofore more than the average education was required to read the Bible with 
perfect understanding of every sentence, because the language used was that of 300 
years ago, and since then many words have become obsolete or have changed their 


meaning. To remedy this THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


was issued after 29 years’ labor by grea. wible scholars, who re- 
translated the Scriptures into the plain, every-day English of the 
To read it is to poy 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. ( 
size and binding. (Gs We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
of the many styles issued. Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39 L East 18th Ste, New York 


understand every word. 
get from us, any style of the 


Prices 35c to $18.00, according to 


THE NEW WORLD 
AND 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


By Rev. JAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. 


A volume for thinkers and a stimulus to thought.—T7%e 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A powerful and convincing argument for the existence of 
the Divine Realities.— The Advance, Chicago. 

_The New World and the New Thought will dispel illu- 
sions, clear away doubts, and reveal innumerable founda- 
tions for all that is really valuable in religion and in life — 
Boston Transcript. 

In a series of candid, able and philosophic chapters, Dr. 
Bixby endeavors to demonstrate that for whatever science 
has wrenched from faith she has given her back tenfold. His 
style is terse and strong, his logic sound and his spirit one 
of dispassionate philosophy.— 7%e Boston Advertiser. 


Published by THOMAS WHITTAKER, No, 2 Bisie 
Houses, New York City, 


PRICE $1.00 


Also for sale at UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 
Bracon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE GLORIA CAROLS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Music by ARTHUR BURNETT 


For sale at denominational book stores and 
music stores, 6 cents single copy. In quanti- 
ties at the rate of five dollars per hundred, 
transportation additional. 


Published by A. A. C. PHIPPS 
Ashland, Mass. 


SUNDAY STORIES 


B 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of —— ication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the a is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTar1an Sunpay Scuoor Socigty, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street . . . Boston 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 


CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $x. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress St., - - - - - Boston 


Character Making 
And Other Sermons 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
PRICE $1.00 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 Congress Street .  . 


ADDRESS 


Rev. GEO. BATCHELOR 


Chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
is tian Churches st 


Boston 


Delivered at Atlantic City, Sept. 25, 1905 


may be obtained in pamphlet form from the 
publishers at the rate of $2 per hundred. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 


272 Congress St. BOSTON 
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The Dome. 
Wanted: A Book of Travels. 


Oh, who shall write the voyages down 
Where dragon-flies set sail and drown? 
Who knows the rigging of the craft 
Where fare the fat moths, drunk and daft? 
Oh, come, historian of the sky! 
Name us the navies of the fly, 
And trace the pathways up the blue 
Where prayers arise, where Ariel flew, 
Which Shelley’s sun-wooed skylark knew; 
Show us the canvas, gossamer-thin, 
Which wafts the dream-boat Might Have Been,— 
Fathom the leagues of ether-sea, 
And write the Odyssey of a bee! 
— Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


For the Christian Register. 


A New Cinderella. 


BY MAY ELLIS NICHOLS. 


“A letter from Aunt Louise, mother!” 
Cornelia had met the postman at the door 
and came back with her hands full of mail. 
“Do open it quick, and tell us what she 
says.” 

“Perhaps she’s coming to visit us,” sug- 
gested Faith, her usually dreamy look. giving 
place to one of eager interest. ‘‘I do hope 
so. I want her advice on our Christian En- 
deavor programme.” 

“And [ll get her to hear us rehearse the 
Greek play.’”’ Cornelia’s brown eyes were 
dancing. ‘She has been in Greece so many 
times, she will know all about it.” 

“She will tell me just how to make the 
blouse of my blue dimity,’’ mused Sue, steal- 
ing a sly peep at her pretty blonde face in the 
opposite mirror. 

“Tf you girls could stop chattering long 
enough for mother to read the letter, we might 
find out,” suggested Mr. Bryant. 

“Yes, she zs coming,’’ announced Mrs. 
Bryant. ‘‘Her school closed the fifteenth, 
and she will spend two weeks with us before 
sailing with a party of girls for England and 
the Continent.”’ 

“Oh, how I envy those girls!’ said Cor- 
nelia, ‘‘Wouldn’t I just love to go to 
Europe! Pictures and cathedrals, and then 
to hear French and German really spoken!” 

‘And how interesting to study the people!” 
Faith added. 

“And the Paris gowns,” 
and’’— 

“When did you say she was coming, 
Mary?” dryly interrupted Mr. Bryant. 

‘To-morrow, at—no, this is the eighteenth. 
Why, it’s this very afternoon; and the guest- 
room must be swept and dusted!” 

“Oh, you Mrs. Martha,” laughed Cor- 
nelia. 

“Don’t worry, mumsie,” said Louise, who 
had not spoken before. ‘‘Plenty of time for 
that, I'll run up now and open the windows, 
and we'll have everything ready by noon.”’ 

That was a busy morning for the Bryant 
family. Cornelia hurried off up the hill to 
the college campus, Faith departed for a 
committee meeting, Sue fled to her room with 
yards upon yards of Valenciennes and blue 
dimity, and Mr, Bryant retired to his study 
to finish the Sunday sermon. With the 
deck of the family ship thus cleared for 


sighed Sue, 
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action, Mrs. Bryant and Louise revelled in 
broom and scrubbing-brushes to such good 
purpose that, as Louise had predicted, noon 
found the guest-room, with its snowy cur- 
tains and fresh bed and bureau cover, a 
bower of sweetness and rest. 

When Miss Bryant entered the dining- 
room the morning after her arrival, she found 
Louise arranging a great bowl of purple and 
white lilacs in the centre of the table. 

“T thought you would like these, Aunt 
Louise,” she said, holding out a spray to 
her. ‘‘Father always says they remind him 
of the old home in New England.” 

“Indeed I do like them!” There was a 
suspicious mistiness in Aunt Louise’s eyes 
as she buried her face in the fragrant clusters. 

They had half-finished breakfast when 
Faith came strolling in. It was such a com- 
mon occurrence, however, that none of the 
family noticed the fact except Louise, who 
slipped into the kitchen and returned with 
the toast and egg that had been kept hot 
for her sister. Aunt Louise looked troubled. 

“Aren’t you feeling well this morning, 
Faith, dear?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, auntie,’ Faith an- 
swered. ‘I’m afraid I sat up rather late. 
I’m secretary of our King’s Daughters, and 
was making out my monthly report last 
night.”’ 

“Cornelia, you did not fix the binding on 
your skirt,” said Mrs. Bryant, somewhat 
severely, as her second daughter left the 
table. All eyes turned instinctively to the 
unsightly loop that was dangerous as well 
as untidy. Cornelia’s bright face clouded. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she said a little petulantly, 
“T wish my clothes grew on me like the birds’ 
feathers. I was so busy with my analytics 
that I quite forgot it.” 

“Wait just a minute,” said Louise, and 
running for needle and thimble she deftly 
fastened the binding into place. 

“Your Grandmother Bryant used to say 
that some one would tell a lie about you for 
every stitch taken in a garment that you 
had on,” her father remarked whimsically. 

‘Well, whatever else they say, only the 
father of lies himself would ever accuse 
me of liking to sew,” laughed Cornelia, who 
enjoyed a joke well enough even to make 
them at her own expense. 

It was Saturday morning, and the day’s 
work was to be planned. There was no 
maid in the Bryant household. Before be- 
ginning her Saturday’s baking, Mrs, Bryant 
asked Faith if she could put the house in 
order. 

“Why, mother, you know my sewing-class 
meets Saturday morning,’ Faith reminded 
her. 

“Tt will take every minute of my time to 
finish my blue dimity,’’ said Sue. 

Cornelia had already excused herself, say- 
ing, ‘‘I always get my Monday’s lessons Sat- 
urday morning, Aunt Louise; but this after- 
noon I want to show you the college library 
and campus.” 

“J shall have plenty of time after I wash 
the dishes,’’ Louise said, ‘‘if auntie will amuse 
herself this morning,” 

“T will dry your dishes for you, namesake,”’ 
said Miss Bryant, as she followed Louise into 
the kitchen and draped herself in an ample 
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gingham apron. As she did so, she thought 
how frank and sunny the gray eyes were that 
looked straight into hers. 

“You don’t need to, auntie, but I’m just 
selfish enough to let you,’”’ Louise answered, 
“for then I shall have you all to myself. 
Everybody wants to talk to you so much 
that I don’t get one little ‘teeny’ chance. 


China and Glass 
Matchings 
For 
Thanksgiving 


Intending purchasers of Dinner Sets 
or matchings to old sets will find in our 
Dinner Set and Stock Pattern De- 
partments an extensive exhibit. 

All grades, from the ordinary up 
through the middle values to the costly 
family services from the Worcester 
Royal, Mintons, Ridgways, Canton 
China, etc. In sets or parts of sets as 
required. Best products of foreign and 
American makers. 

Decorated Dinner Sets from $7.25, 
$15, $25, $75, and so on up to the costly 
services. 

In the Glass Department (2d floor) 
is an extensive display of all grades of 
Table Glassware from the ordinary up. 
Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find 
an extensive stock to choose from, all 
values. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue 
Historical Plates and Pitchers. 

By steamship “ Acilia” from Ham- 
burg we are landing 113 packages, and 
by the “ Saxonia”’ and the “ Devonian ” 
52 packages from Liverpool, and the 
“Manitou” 38 from Antwerp, enabling 
us to offer attractive exhibits in CroeKk- 
ery, China and Glass in housekeeping 
requisites in sets or parts of sets as 
required, 

One price marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 
120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 


Street cars marked “Federal Street”? may 
be taken from either railway station. 
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T’ve been wanting to ask you if you saw the 
Aphrodite in New York last winter,—the one 
some believed to be a real Praxiteles.”’ 

Aunt Louise looked a bit surprised. ‘‘ Yes, 
I saw it several times. It was very beauti- 
ful. But why do you ask? Was Cornelia 
greatly interested in it?” 

“Cornelia? Oh, yes, I think so. We all 
were, I read everything I could find about 
it myself. I suppose I was especially in- 
terested because I have been collecting pict- 
ures of Greek statues. It must be wonder- 
ful to really see them!” 

Again, Aunt Louise gave her a quick 
curious look. A deeper pink had come into 
the girl’s cheeks, and the parted lips showed 
a row of perfect teeth. 

The time went only too quickly. Aunt 
Louise realized all their anticipations. She 
planned Christian Endeavor programmes 
with Faith, rehearsed the Greek plays and cut 
out the costumes for the Psi Upsilon’s, sug- 
gested undreamed-of possibilities in the blue 
dimity, gave her lecture on Palestine at the 
Missionary Society, and filled in the intervals 
of sisterly chats with Mrs, Bryant by darn- 
ing all the worn table linen. So perfectly 
did she adapt herself to the life in the manse 
that they quite forgot to make company of 
her, and she came to know her young nieces 
very well indeed. 

Thus ten days slipped along, and it lacked 
only four of the time set for her departure, 
when, during the evening, she tapped at 
the door of her brother’s study. 

“Tf you are not too busy, James, I want 
to talk to you a few minutes about Louise.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Bryant, carefully 
wiping his pen and bringing forward an easy- 
chair. ‘‘What about Louise,” and, adding, 
‘‘you don’t know what a disappointment 
it is to me, sister, that Louise is not at all 
like you.” 


“Don’t you think she is, at least a little, 


like me?” 

‘Not in the least,” dogmatically. 
do you?” ' 

“JT had hoped so.” ‘The tone carried a 
suggestion that was quite lost on her listener. 

“Yes, we had all hoped so,” regretfully. 
“‘EKach of the others seem like you in some 
respect. Faith is very useful in the church, 
Cornelia is a fine student, Sue is so attrac- 
tive personally that she will make friends 
always; but Louise, unless we except her 
music,—she plays in Sunday-school and 
prayer-meeting,—seems to have no talent. 
She is a good child, though. I don’t know 
what her mother would do without her.” 

“No, I do not either, and that is just 
what is troubling me,’ said Miss Bryant. 
“T came with the intention of taking one 
of the girls abroad with me this summer, 
and Louise is my choice; but I have been 
here long enough to know that she is her 
mother’s right hand. Suppose you talk 
it over with Mary, and see if she thinks she 
can possibly let her go.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryant talked long into the 
summer night, and only the unselfish mother 
heart knew how great was the sacrifice; but 
an affirmative answer was given to Miss 
Bryant in the morning, and after breakfast 
the important announcement was made. 

“But, auntie,” Louise gasped, ‘“‘you don’t 


“Why? 
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really’ mean you want me! Why in the 
world should you select me?” 

“Yes, I do want you, dear.’’ She had 
crossed to Louise’s side and put her arm 
lovingly about her, ‘and, if you will all for- 
give me if I speak very plainly, I will tell 
you why I choose Louise. 

“One must have varied qualifications to 
be a comfortable travelling companion, but 
first of all she must be prompt.’ At this 
Faith flushed to the tips of her little ears. 
“Everything will be done exactly on schedule 
time, and it would not be simply selfish and 
ill-bred, as it always is, for one person to 
keep a half-dozen “waiting, but time will be 
so valuable that to steal it would be al- 
most criminal. I have noticed that Louise 
is always on time. 

“A good traveller, too, must be practical, 
deft with her fingers, a business woman.” 
It was Cornelia’s turn to bite her lips now. 
“There will be packing to do, stitches to 
take, and dozens of little things to look after. 
I know I shall have to watch Louise, or she 
will be doing those things for the whole 
party. 

“Then, of course, my good traveller must 
be wide awake and interested in a variety 
of things,—almost everything, in fact, ex- 
cept clothes.” 

Poor Sue knew her time had come. 
“When a young girl goes abroad for the first 
time she cannot afford to spend precious 
days in the shops. 

“And, besides being prompt and. practical 
and intelligent, my traveller must be sweet- 
tempered and sympathetic and unselfish. 
You. ate all dear girls, and I wish I could take 
the four of you; but, as I must choose, it 
will have to be the one who best stands the 
test. It is a rather tight slipper I know, 
but I am sure you will all agree with. me 
that this is the Cinderella,” giving Louise a 
loving little hug, ‘“‘who can easily put it on.” 


a 


The Sunshine Girl. 


One day everything seemed to go wrong 
with Helen. To begin with, when she got 
up in the morning, she put the left shoe on 
the right foot, then she tangled the shoe 
laces and broke one in her hurry. 

She was late for breakfast, so her oat- 
meal was cold. And, just as she was ready 
to go to Nannie Gray’s to play for an hour, 
it began to rain, and she had to take off her 
hat and jacket and stay at home. 

‘There never was such a day!” she cried. 
“Everything is wrong.” 

“Tl tell you how to make everything 
right,’ said her grandfather. 

‘* How, ‘grandfather ?” asked Helen, who 
felt quite sure that he could do almost any- 
thing. 

‘Just be a sunshine girl.” 

“© grandfather, howcan I? It’s raining.”’ 

“The rain needn’t make any difference 
with you,” he replied. 

“Well—I’ll try—to be a sunshine girl.” 
Helen spoke doubtfully. ‘‘How do I begin?” 

“First you learn the rule for sunshine. 
Get your slate and write it down.” 

Helen took her slate and pencil, and he 
told her to write,— i 
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“When things go wrong, smile, and find 
a better way.” 

Helen was smiling already. That came 
easy enough, for no one was ever very: 
gloomy where her grandfather was. 

“J can’t go to play with Nannie ’cause 
it’s raining, but I can do something better 
right now,” cried Helen, when she had 
finished writing. ‘‘I can begin a birthday 
present for grandmother, and you can take 
it home to her next week when you go.” 

“Of course I can: that’s just the thing 
for you to do.” ; 

“And do you s’pose she’d like a motto 
painted with pretty letters on bristol board ?” 
asked Helen, 

“I s’pose she’d be delighted,” replied 
her grandfather. ‘‘And, if you paint it 
V'll have it framed.” 

Atid the motto that Helen chose was, 
“When things go wrong, smile, and find a 
better way.” 

After that, when things did not go right, 
Helen would smile and look for a better way, 
and she almost always found it, too. 

It was such a simple rule, not a bit hard 
to remember, and, because Helen thought 
about it and put it into practice, she earned 
the name that grandfather gave her, and 
in time her mother and father, and even 
big brother Harry, called her the Sunshine Girl. 
Bessie R. Hoover, in Sunday School Ad- 
vocate, 


Naughty Kipling. 


It may be amusing to the owner of a dog 
to callit after a celebrity, but sometimes it is 
rather hard on the celebrity. 

At a tea the other day a woman heard 
the following remarks made about her 
favorite author. She turned to listen, 
amazed by the eccentricities of conduct 
narrated. 

‘Why, Kipling behaved so strangely! 
At luncheon he suddenly sprang up and 
wouldn’t let the waitress come near the 
table. Every time that she tried to come 
near he would jump at her. 

“He made a dive for the cake, which was 
on the lower shelf of the sideboard, and took 
it into the parlor to eat it. He got the 
crumbs all over the sofa and the beautiful 
rug. 

“When he had finished his cake, he sat 
and glared at us.” 

Then the woman who was listening awoke 
to the fact that the story was about a dog. 
New York Sun. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Rev. Samuel B. Stewart. 


The Christian Register has already noted 
the official ending of the forty years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. Samuel B. Stewart at the 
Unitarian church at Lynn, Mass., and also 
the farewell reception which called together 
many of his friends. In the beginning of 
his anniversary sermon, Mr. Stewart referred 
to the life that he has been leading since his 
retirement from the active work of the 
church, and of the great friendship and 
affection that he felt in and from the people 
of the church, even in that distant place, 
which is in New York State. 
He thanked the members of 
the congregation for their kind- 
ness to him and his in the 
past, and especially for the 
honor that had been con- 
ferred on him by making him 
the pastor emeritus of the 
church. For a time he spent 
his thought in a reminiscent 
vein, dealing with things and 
events generally in the church 
life, while he was at the head 
of the congregation. He stated 
that it would be impossible 
to review fully the church life 
of forty years in-the forty 
minutes that were allotted to 
him, and he branched out into 
a review of the Unitarian faith 
from the time when he assumed 
charge of the church in 1865 
to the present. 

He referred to the recent 
congress of liberalists that had 
been held in Europe, and then 
took up the story of the 
church from the time of Theo- 
dore Parker to the present. 
He told of how the faith had 
started in New England, and 
how it had gradually spread 
its influence over this country; 
how it had gone across the 
water, and how great men in 
other countries had been drawn 
to its standards, among them 
the great Martineau, until now 
at the close of forty years the 
world had seen what was not 
thought possible, in the early 
days of the faith, namely, an 
international congress of those 
who had accepted its tenets, 
—an outlining of the faith itself in its sim- 
plicity and the simplicity for which it stands, 
a religion of the heart and head rather 
than one of showy creed and dogma,—to 
close with his best wishes for the continued 
prosperity of the parish and the man now 
at its head through the years that are to 
come, 

Mr. Stewart was made the centre of an 
informal reception at the close of the service, 
and was made to feel that he was still among 
those people who were for so long loyal to 
him. 

Among the many tokens of personal in- 
terest and affection were gifts of value to 
Mrs. Stewart and a check of $3,000 to Mr. 
Stewart. In his new home at Ballston Spa. 
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N.Y., he will not be allowed to remain idle if 
the Unitarians of the Middle States once 
make his acquaintance. 


The First Parish. 


On Sunday, November 5, the First Church 
in Boston held two notable services com- 
memorating the two hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary ofitsfounding. The interior 
of the church was simply but beautifully dec- 
orated with large palms and plants, the 


effect of which, in combination with the rich 


REV. SAMUEL B. STEWART. 


wood-work and lofty vaulting, was impressive. | 
The communion table in the chancel, on 
which was the old historical silver belonging 
to this church, was beautifully adorned with 
lilies. On the exterior, on one facade of the 
tower, there were placed the dates 1630-1905 
in a simple decoration of red flowers. The 
programme of the services contained the 
ancient covenant of the First Church in 
Boston, still in use to this day, the roll of 
the ministers, and the dates of the erection of 
the five houses of worship since its beginning. 

The service at the usual morning hour was 
conducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; and the late pastor, Rev. James Eells, 
who is now engaged in educational work as 
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head-master of the Hackley School at Tarry- 
town, New York, preached the historical 
sermon, his text taken from Acts xxviii. 15,— 
“They thanked God and took courage.’’ 
Mr. Eells did not attempt to go thoroughly 
over the grounds in the historical narrative 
of the church, but showed in each develop- 
ment of its history how dependent on the 
past for its inspiration the work of the church 
and its ministers had been. Although the 
covenant was signed by its founders two 
hundred and seventy-five years ago, he 
showed that their inspiration dated from 
their past religious influence and training, 
and that the real foundation 
of the church was in the re- 
ligious history and the great 
events of the past, which have 
led up to the Puritan move- 
ment toward New England. 
He showed that during the 
progress of events in these 
centuries of its existence the 
church had adapted itself to 
new adjustments, and that the 
changes were but merely to 
keep steps with the progress of 
the times. No one is better 
fitted than Mr. Eells, who. has 
been a most careful student of 
the history and influence of 
this church, to speak of its 
ministers and its famous men; 
and he dwelt with special em- 
phasis on the work of the 
scholarly and fearless men who 
have sought for truth and de- 
clared it as they found it. 
Among the many he especially 
mentioned Benjamin Wads- 
worth, who became the presi- 
dent of Harvard College, and 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothing- 
ham of its ministers, Gov. 
Dudley of its founders, Pres- 
cott and Bancroft, the his- 


torians, and John Quincy 
Adams, Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, Edward Everett, and 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
worshipped at this church 
and helped to spread its in- 
fluence. He recited the many 
charities in which this church 
has ever been engaged and in 
which it makes its influence 
widely felt to-day. Mr. Eells’s 
sermon will soon appear in 
the Christian Register. Following the morn- 
ing service the communion service was 
conducted by Dr. Eliot and Mr. Eells. 

In the evening at 7.30 a special service 
was held, also conducted by Dr. Eliot. The 
scriptures and prayer were led, read, and 
delivered by Rev. James Eells, and, as in 
the morning, the musical part of the pro- 
gramme was a feature. Rev. John Cuck- 
son, representing the oldest church, the First 
Parish in Plymouth, delivered the first address, 
speaking for ‘‘The Churches,’’ dwelt at some 
length on the influences of Puritanism and 
the liberalizing tendencies of all these an- 
cient churches in the community. Prof. 
W. W. Fenn, acting dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, spoke for ‘The College,’’ 
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explaining most clearly how from the be- 
ginning, when this church’s ancient liberal 
covenant was first written and when the col- 
lege’s equally liberal charter was created, these 
two institutions have worked toward the same 
definite end. Rey. James De Normandie, 
D.D., as the representative of the ancient 
First Religious Society in Roxbury, and one 
of the trustees of the Boston Public Library, 
spoke for ‘‘The City.” He spoke of the de- 
mand which the city makes on itschurches for 
development of character and good citizen- 
ship, mentioning many of the tendencies 
which now differ so radically from the an- 
cient habit of constant church attendance. 
He laid special emphasis on the ideals which 
should ever be in mind and which this old 
church has stood for. 

It was extremely gratifying to the members 
of the First Church in Boston to have the 
church so thronged at both services, their 
cordial invitation to the other churches 
having been answered in equally cordial 
manner, 


George W. Fox. 


The Unitarian society of Lawrence, Kan., 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
and among those who sent congratulations 
was Mr. George W. Fox, assistant secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Speaking of the opportunity offered him to 
send greetings, Mr. Fox writes :— 

“In one respect, there is a peculiar fitness 
in my doing so; for, at the meeting of the 
executive committee of this Association (Sept 
17, 1855), at which it was voted ‘to engage 
the services of George W. Fox as clerk and 
salesman in the Book Room,’ the chief busi- 
ness transacted and done, as I vividly recall, 
with profoundest eagerness and enthusiasm, 
was the taking of the first steps toward the 
building of a Unitarian church in Lawrence, 
Kan. 

“Thus my connection with this Association 
covers the same period which now_marks the 
birth of your church, and I, too, have reached 
a fiftieth anniversary. 

“T shall never forget the zeal and deter- 
mination with which this purpose of erecting 
a church in Lawrence was carried forward to 
its triumphant accomplishment, and with 
what eagerness the money of the denomina- 
tion was given for the purpose.” 

In October, 1855, by vote of the executive 
committee, consisting of Rev. Samuel K. 
Lothrop, D.D., president, Hon. Stephen 
Fairbanks, vice-president, Rev. Edward B. 
Hall, D.D., vice-president, Rev. Henry A. 
Miles, D.D., secretary, Calvin W. Clark, 
treasurer, Hon. Albert Fearing, Rev. George 
W. Briggs, Rev. William R. Alger, Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, George Callender, Mr, Fox 
was appointed clerk and salesman of the 
Association. After four years he was made 
assistant to the secretary and treasurer. At 
the breaking out of the war in 1861, he was 
elected secretary and served until the annual 
meeting of 1865, when Rev. Charles Lowe 
became secretary, Mr. Fox taking the office 
of assistant secretary which he has held now 
for forty years. During that time he has 
been a member of the executive board, and 
until recently never missed a meeting on ac- 
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Keeping House 


is twice as easy 
when the baking 
is trusted toa 
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Glenwood 


Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range 


count of ill health or for any other reason. 
This record simply illustrates the steadiness 
and fidelity with which he has devoted him- 
self to a service which he loved and to the 
interests of the denomination to which he 
has always been proud to contribute whatever 
lay in his power. With duties somewhat re- 
duced, and with a corresponding diminution 
of salary, he retains the office which he has 
held from youth up to the borders of old 
age. He has seen successive administra- 
tions of presidents, secretaries, treasurers, 
and directors, and has been able to in- 
struct many of them in their duties and 
to save them from errors to which, on 
account of inexperience, they were liable to 
fall. 

- The executive committee in 1861 con- 
sisted of Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, D.D., 
president; George B; Emerson, vice-presi- 
dent; Hon. Frederic W. Lincoln, vice-presi- 
dent; George W. Fox, secretary; Calvin W. 
Clark, treasurer; Rev. James F. Clarke, Rev. 
Charles H. Brigham, Rev. William Newell, 


D.D., Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D-D., Rev. | 


Samuel C. Barrett, D.D., Rev. Frederic 
Hinckley, Rev. Samuel H. Winkley, Warren 
Sawyer, George H. Nichols, M.D. 

Of the first list of officers mentioned above 
not one remains excepting Mr. Fox. Of the 
second there survive Rev. S. H. Winkley, 
now in the fifty-ninth year since his settle- 
ment in Boston, and Mr. Warren Sawyer, 
who proudly represents ‘‘the old guard’’ of 
Unitarian workers. 


Rev. Rush Rhees Shippen. 


Rev. Rush R. Shippen has preached his 
farewell sermon as pastor of the Unity Church 
in Brockton, Mass. This sermon marks the 
close of his settled ministry of fifty-six years, 
of which the last ten have been spent in 
Brockton. At a reception recently tendered 
him and Mrs. Shippen by the society, partly 
in observation of his retirement and partly 
in celebration of their golden wedding an- 
niversary, many friends were present. They 
have now sailed for Italy, where they will 


spend the winter mainly in Florence, but 
they will retain their home in Brockton. 

Mr. Shippen was born at Meadville, Pa., 
in 1828, a son of Hon. Henry Shippen, pre- 
siding judge of the courts of five counties 
of North-western Pennsylvania. Was ed- 
ucated at the Methodist Allegheny College 
and the Unitarian Theological School in 
Meadville, and at the age of twenty years 
taught school in a private family at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. From November, 1849, until 
July, 1857, he was in charge of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Chicago. From December, 
1858, until July, 1871, he was pastor of the 
Unity Church, Worcester, and for ten years 
thereafter was secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. In April, 1881, he 
became pastor of All Souls’ Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and remained there until Oc- 
tober, 1895, when he came to Brockton and 
was installed pastor of the Unity Church, 
Oct. 31, 1895. 

Mr. Shippen has been happily favored in 
having his ministry in growing cities, so that 
he has enjoyed the rare experience of four 
times enlarging his church edifices. As 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation he raised and gave $60,000 to re- 
build Unity Church in Chicago. In 1876 he 
presided at the evening meeting of the Sara- 
toga Conference, when upon roll-call the 
churches subscribed $25,000 to build the 
church in Washington, 


Mr. Wendte’s Tract- 


Of the well-known tract of Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, ‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?” the 
American Unitarian Association has printed 
over 120,000 copies. A German translation 
of it is now appearing in the German Uni- 
tarian journal, Die Ernte Sickel (The Harvest 
Sickle), issued at Philadelphia by Rev. Otto 
von Zech, and simultaneously in a religious 
journal at Stuttgart, Germany. A curious 
feature of the latter publication is that it is 
edited in the interest of the doctrines of the 
one God and the restoration of Palestine as 
the holy land of Christian faith. As it has 
established colonies of believers in that 
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country, hundreds of its subscribers in Jeru- 
salem, Haifa, Sarona, etc., are now familiar- 
izing themselves with the principles and 
tenets of American Unitarianism, 


Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


The 18th September, 1905, was the nine- 
teenth birthday of the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union, and on that evening Thanksgiving 
services were held in the Unitarian churches 
at Shillong, Mawpat, and Nongtdl4ng. The 
churches and the homes of Unitarians were 
illuminated as a sign of the gospel light which 
God has sent to the Khasi Hills. Recent 
events have proved that the Unitarian faith 
has taken root in the minds and hearts of the 
Unitarians here, and every Unitarian has 
become a missionary. We are very hopeful 
of the future of the Unitarian faith. Weare 
going forward full of enthusiasm and faith 
in the one true God. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 


The Morgan Memorial. 


The year has rolled its round, and Thanks- 
giving Day sends a tender appeal to those 
who are comfortable to remember the aged 
in the attic and the mother with babies in 
tenements; and Miss E. S. Emmons will be 
very happy to receive a gift of love, for the 
ministries of the many needy ones from 
Morgan Memorial. E. S: Emmons. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A Western Trip. 


The common saying, ‘quality, not quan- 
tity,” is specially applicable to our affairs 
in the West.. We do not expect large num- 
bers, but those who make up our meetings 
are of the very best. They are representa- 
tive in many ways. On the programmes of 
the conferences which I attended were the 
names of judges, professors, leading citizens, 
as well as thoughtful ministers. One gets 
an impression of earnestness which is nat- 
urally produced in a situation where people 
are scattered and sacrifices are demanded. 
There is no easy-going road to Unitarianism 
in the Middle West. True, liberal thought 
is very prevalent, and we find it like an im- 
palpable substance in the air. Liberalism 
is regarded as one of the ingredients in 
Western life, but it does not always crys- 
tallize into organized form. It is individual, 
and, while creating a certain progressive at- 
mosphere, leaves unthawed the great  ice- 
bergs of Trinitarian conservatism. 

I am just back after a trip covering over 
two weeks in time and several States in ter- 
ritory, The details of the meetings I at- 
tended will probably be given by the secre- 
taries of the various conferences. I will not 
encroach on their province. Suffice it for 
me to give my general measure of things, 
though I have hardly had time to propor- 
tion such an estimate. 

I found our Unitarian forces in better 
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shape than at any time heretofore as regards 
unity and co-operation. Old issues seem 
to have burned.out, and mutual confidence 
takes the place of critical distrust. I also 
found a certain practical spirit which did 
not lower the ideals of our culture and schol- 
arship. It was an avowed intention on the 
part of both the clergy and people to make 
more available the high truths we proclaim. 
There is a false way and a true way of being 
“practical.’”’ The erroneous method is to 
become submerged in enterprises which 
lose connection with inspiring ideals. The 
right fashion is a quickened sense of duty 
beneath the influence of intensified intellect. 
Some of the papers read at these conferences | 
were strong in thought and compact in ex- | 
pression. Boasting and complacency were 


not at the front, yet there was a proper re- 
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cognition of what seemed to be Unitarian 
pioneer obligations. Our work is not ren- 
dered useless by what is conveniently termed 
“liberal orthodoxy.” On the other hand I 
heard few expressions of bitterness against 
our theological critics. A feeling of self- 
respect and consciousness of right predom- 
inated. 

Two subjects were always conspicuously 
interesting to the audiences,—“ Right Kind of 
Preaching’’ and “Religious Education,’ The 
sitters in the pews declared, through their 
addresses and remarks, that they wanted 
religion and wanted it applied in a vigorous 
and intelligent manner. They also said 
that the right moral training of youth was 
a prime necessity at present. To this the 
ministers gave cordial assent. Quick ap- 
plause often followed points that were made, 
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clearly showing that the attention was close. 
It was rare to see any slumbrous listener. 
Ifa man had anything to say,—and nearly 
all of those on the programme were of that 
order,—he was given an appreciative hearing. 

It is my duty to say a brief word, at least, 
about the autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society which was held at 
Des Moines. Let some official record the 
facts. I can give my personal testimony 
that the affair was a success. This success 
was created by the fraternal reception given 
to the subject and the representatives of it. 
A forenoon was allotted to the Sunday School 
Society; but interest was so deep that a 
portion of the afternoon was assigned for 
continuation of the remarks, and even that 
was insufficient. Due notice was served 
by the secretary of the Iowa Conference that 
the next autumn meeting of our National 
Society, if held in the West, should have a 
whole day for its important questions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
Unitarianism in the Middle West is vigorous 
and on the march. It needs more leaders 
and more money. It finds competition in 
modified orthodoxy, and our pulpits are 
rivalled by many independent Congrega- 
tionalists. Prominent preachers in all de- 
nominations fit their sermons to their en- 
vironments. It is true, on the other hand, 
that High Church and strong evangelical ele- 
ments are found, Thatis natural; for, where 
we find liberal views prevailing to large ex- 
tent, we also find opposition which has been 
aroused. I have already said that this lib- 
eralism is not necessarily found in the Uni- 
tarian churches, so few and ‘so scattered; 
but it pervades the editorial pages of news- 
papers, appears in the clubs at university 
towns, and colors the daily thoughts of the 
common people. Therefore, conservative 
Trinitaiianism is stirred to preserve it- 
self. - 
What I am saying is based on visits to the 
Iowa Conference, the: Missouri Valley Con- 
ference, the Illinois Conference, together 
with ample reports received from the Min- 
nesota and Michigan Conferences. Generous 
hospitality prevailed, and everything was 
done to make the visitor from the East feel at 
home. It was a pleasure to preach a sermon 
at Lawrence, Kan., somewhat commem- 
orative of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the society. Another happi- 
ness was found at Des Moines, where we held 
our sessions in the new and tasteful church 
dedicated a few months ago. All the faith- 
ful ones wish for Miss Safford full restora- 
tion to health. The many references to her 
devoted career were quite remarkable. 
She and Miss Gordon are esteemed. A kin- 
dred satisfaction was felt at Alton, II, 
where the meetings were held in the stone 
church, so attractive and useful, dedicated 
on Sunday, October 29. Rev. Mr. Gebauer 
has been a faithful worker in this historic 
town, and the same can be said of Rev. Mr. 
Bennett in the Lawrence field. I must men- 
tion, because of its happy recollections, a 
special occasion at the high school, Des 
Moines, Iowa, when by invitation of the 
teachers I spoke to eight or nine hundred 
young tir on “Citizenship and Patriot- 
ism,’ 
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There certainly has been no lack of mes- 
sengers this autumn to our Western friends. 
The affairs of the Women’s Alliance were 
ably presented Jby Mrs. Davis, the cause of 
the Unitarian. Association was vigorously 
set forth by President Southworth of Mead- 
ville, and the Western Conference had an 
excellent representative in Secretary Backus 
of Chicago. The writer of these lines was 
the fourth member of the visiting party, and 
did what he could to prove that the cause of 
religious education is a leading one, and that 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
earnestly trying to live up to its pledges and 
its hopes. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


All the friends of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union know that the fair—‘‘Scenes 
in Bookland’’—came off on October 25, 26, 
27, and 28, at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Only those near Boston could attend, 
however, and fof course all.are anxious to 
hear ‘“‘how it went” and what the results 
are. 

The first question is easily answered. A 
great many people came, representatives 
from almost all the unions near Boston 
served at tables, and some who do not belong 
to the National Union were willing to help. 
Friends met who had not seen each other 
for two years, and some who had never been 
to one of these fairs before made pleasant ac- 
quaintances during the four days. ‘There 
was music by piano, violin, flute, and whist- 
ling soloists every afternoon; and every even- 
ing the Criterion Orchestra played at eight 
o’clock. Wednesday evening the president of 
the National Union made a short address. 
Thursday afternoon Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
spoke for the National Alliance, and in the 
evening Rey. Augustus M. Lord for the Sun- 
day School Society.. Friday afternoon Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Dr. Hale addressed 
a large audience, and on Saturday Rev. 
Charles F. Dole gave the greetings of the 
Temperance Society. On Friday evening 
Boston Federation gave an informal re- 
ception to the national officers and the chair- 
man of the fair committee, and ‘‘outsiders” 
as well as “‘unioners” were invited. In 
short, there was something going on all the 
time, and socially the fair was a grand suc- 
cess. 

We cannot yet answer the second question, 
however. Some people who pledged money 
have not paid it in, and some others have 
not presented their bills. Altogether the 
treasurer has not been able to close his books 
yet, and, until he does, we can have no idea 
what the profits are. Meanwhile we must 
look over the financial situation and see how 
much money we need. This question of 
funds is much more important to us than 
it may at first appear. Without money the 
Union could not pay its salaries, pay its print- 
ing and postage bills, send out speakers, or 
buy office supplies. The work cannot go on 
at the rate it has been going the last two years 
without the backing of as much money as 
we have had for the last two years, and our 
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influence cannot grow unless we raise more 
this year than we have ever raised yet. Our 
work is growing, and it must grow or die; 
but, if the work is to grow, the treasury must 
keep pace. The same sum that is sufficient 
this year will be inadequate next year, and 
ludicrous two years from now. Whether or 
not the profits from ‘‘Scenes in Bookland”’ 
equal those from the ‘‘ Festival of Nations,’’ 
we must not and cannot feel easy about our 
financial future. We have no right to rest 
on our oars with a smug sense of tranquillity 
because our treasury is temporarily filled up. 
At the same time that we thank the Fair Com- 
mittee with heartfelt gratitude for the great 
help they have given us, we begin consid- 
ering new ways for raising and husband- 
ing the means necessary to our greater ambi- 
tion. . 

For it is our ambition to plant a Young 
People’s Society in every Unitarian church 
in the land, and to have all these societies 
work together for some great good, We 
want the young people not only to help each 
other, but to teach churches and charitable 
organizations to depend more and more on 
them, until finally the good and the power 
of the young people’s work shall be felt not 
only throughout the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, but throughout the whole country and 
even through all humanity. 

To accomplish this we need more than 
money. We need work, devoted, ungrudg- 
ing work, The young people must throw 
their strength into the eause, and their older 
friends must give the encouragement, the 
criticism, and the advice that is always 
needed. The friendly encouragement of 
the American Unitarian Association and the 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


The Thanksgiving Anniversary suggests the 
necessities of the dinner table, the replenishing of parts 
of the service which have unavoidably disappeared, or 
obtaining a new set, and the crockery shops are busy 
places in consequence. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton in- 
vite attention to their stock, and a purchase of anything 
from a single cup and saucer up to the larger quantity 
will have our best care. 


Addresses. 


THE present address of Rev. C. W. Wendte 
is 352 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED-—as a member of the famil ly, 
(age unimportant) born of —o tee parents, nei- 


a little girl 
ther of whom is living, Address S. Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER in,a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy cai cane in ‘Old Va.”? 

Write for facts te one who chan: i S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Ribot pa oy 


A PRIVATE SANITARIUM 


Has been opened by Dr. Harriet L. Harrington, at 
20 Monadnock Street, Dorchester, Number limited, 
Medical cases, invalids, or elderly persons cared for. 


4 
} 
| 
} 
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Alliance we already have, and we could ask 
no stronger manifestation than was given 
us at the fair. The friendship of these two 
organizations should be a strong incentive 
to the young people to make good the con- 
fidence placed in us by our older friends. 
We should remember that we are beginning 
on our tenth year, that we are no longer an 
experiment, but a well-established society, 
that has passed the probation mark. From 
now on let us raise and wisely spend more 
money, and do broader and deeper and better 
work each year. Let us remember that, after 
we are ten years old, each year more is ex- 
pected of us than ever before; and, above 
all, let us each year expect more of our- 
selves. 

The National Union makes this resolution. 
However great the results of the fair, or how- 
ever small, this year is to see more accom- 
plished than last year, and the next year 
much more still. The Union calls on every 
local union, and every member of every 
Union, to give some practical help. ‘United 
we stand, divided we fall.’ 

EmiLty B. OsBorRN. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. Sen will preach in West Newton, 
Mass., on Sunday, November 12. 


Rev. George Heber Rice, who has spent 
four industrious years with the church at 
Pueblo, Col., has accepted a call to Pomona, 
Cal., and will take up his new charge on the 
first Sunday of December. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rey. Frank R. Gale of Berlin, at the parson- 
age, on Tuesday, November 14, at 10.30 
AM. Rev. Frank Wright Pratt will read an 
essay upon ‘Mendel and his Law of Hered- 
ity.” Electric cars run to Berlin from Clin- 
ton, Marlboro, and Hudson, and stop at the 
place of meeting. 


The Meadville District Conference which 
meets in Pittsburgh, November 14 and 15, 
will open with a meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance on Tuesday afternoon. ‘Tuesday 
evening the conference sermon will be given 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and an informal re- 
ception will follow. Wednesday morning 
will be devoted to business and the discus- 
sion of mission work, closing with a devo- 
tional service led by Prof. C. R. Bowen of 
Meadville. Intheafternoon there will be two 
papers: ‘‘Channing’s Message to our Time,” 
Prof. F. A. Christie; and ‘Liberal Christianity 
as a World Religion; or, The Meaning of the 
International Council at Geneva,” by Rev. 
Cc. S. S. Dutton of Salem, Ohio. In the 
evening there will be a platform meeting with 
the general subject, ‘‘ Jesus’ Message to our 
Time’: 1. ‘“‘To the Wealthy,” Rev. F. C. 
Brown, Buffalo; 2. ‘“Io the Poor and their 
Helpers,” Rev. T. P. Byrnes of Erie; 3. ‘To 
the Thinkers and the Thoughtful,” Rev. 
Minot O. Simons of Cleveland. ‘Those ex- 
pecting to attend will kindly send word to 
Rev. L. W. Mason, 5024 Cypress Street Pitts- 
burgh, and entertainment will be provided. 


The Christian Register 
Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: The 
Ladies’ Industrial Society, which exists to 
raise money for the church, has just held its 
annual bazaar, sociable, and dance. About 
$120 was raised. It also provides monthly 
suppers, charging the moderate admission 
fee of ten cents for a generous repast. These 
frequently clear $10 an evening, so that 


with other thrifty methods of making money 
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$289.34 was raised last year. A Women’s 
Alliance has recently been organized to ex- 
press our sympathy with the work of the 
national organization. As yet it is, however, 
much smaller than the Ladies’ Industrial 
Society, since the latter, through its long and 
successful history, has won the undivided 
affection and loyalty of almost all the women 
in the parish. Then, too, a mistaken idea 
arose some years ago that Alliance work is 
essentially literary. Twenty-six years of 
Unitarian work in this beautiful valley have 


CONDITION OF THE 


Boston Sale Deposit 


and rust = 


87 Milk Street, P. 0. Square 


As shown by its Books at the Close of Business on the 


Thirty-first Day 


ASSETS 
Commonwealth of Mass. 
Bonds at Par . ~ « «+ $550,000.00 
Other Bonds « 937,211.19 
————— $1, 487,211.19 
LOANS: 


Demand, with Collateral 3,436,921.63 
Other Demand Loans . ,. 22,500.00 
Time, with Collateral . 4,365,208.05 
Other Time Loans . . . 1,381,709.13 
Mortgages of Real Estate 1,721,770.00 

—— 11,028,108.81 


of October, 1905 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . 000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS— 
Less Expenses, Interest 
and Taxes .. 282,325.14 
Reserved for Taxes 34,799.13 
$3,317,124.27 
DEPOSITS: 
Subject to Check . $11,771,895.78 
For payment of Coupons, 
Dividends, and Interest 103,583.67 
Certificates of Deposit 73,900.00 
Special Trusts. . . . . 307,372.49 
Certified Checks . Sees ie 48,249.12 
12,305,001.06 


=o 
Total . . $15,622, 125.33 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
TRUSTEE 


Overdrafts .. 1,645.27 
Due from Reserve Banks 1,864,293.04 
CASH: 
Currency and Specie . . 1,219,982.34 
Checks on other Banks 5,884.68 
1,240,867.02 
SSeS SS 
Total . . $15,622, 125.33 
ASSETS 
Mortgages of pon mere $4,379, 284,23 
Real Estate . . Sas 2,033, 783.13 
Railroad Stocks 2, 034, 038.15 
Railroad Bonds .. 57,275.54 
U.S. Government Bonds . 5 82,573.37 
Manufacturing Stocks 843,637.58 
Bank Stock . . 46,263.71 
Sundry Stocks and Bonds 590,114.42 
Deposits in Savings Banks . . ' 18,915.99 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins, Co., in Trust 5,000.00 
Notes of Individuals . : 16,964.32 
Notes of Individuals with Collateral | 1,500.00 
Cash Principal . . $105,954.12 
Income 49,953.14 
—_—_—_ 155,207.26 


Total . 


Se 
. $10,264,557.70 


LIABILITIES 


In Trust, under Wills and Trust panes 
ments . . $10,215,304.56 
Income ‘ 49,253. 14 


———ae 
Total . . $10,264,557.70 


EXECUTOR 


ASSETS 


. $524,657.87 
| 40,361.24 
————— $565,019.11 


Securities . 
Cash 


LIABILITIES 


Held under wills $565,019.11 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


James Longley 
William E, Putnam 
Benjamin F. Stevens 
Henry S. Shaw 
Gerard U, Tobey! 
Nathaniel J. Rust 
Solomon Lincoln 
Frank G. Webster 


William B. Rice 


George R. White 


Arthur F, Estabrook 


George B. Wilbur 
Charles F. Fairbanks 
Wallace L. Pierce 
Benjamin P. Cheney 


Costello C. Converse 


Abel H. Proctor 
Alfred D. Foster 
Edward W. Hutchins 
Henry B. Day 
James R. Dunbar 
Elwyn G, Preston 
Alfred L. Ripley 
Charles E, Rogerson 


Richard M. Saltonstall 


CHARLES E, ROGERSON, President 


JAMES LONGLEY, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer 
HENRY A. FENN, Secretary 

Manager Safe Deposit Dept. 


WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-President 

WILLIAM L. WHITNEY, Asst. Treasurer 

HERBERT D. HEATHFIELD, Asst. Secy. 
FRANCIS J. BURRAGE, Asst. Secy. 
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surely borne fruit. The immediate neigh- 
borhood has become practically a Unitarian 
community; our efficient missionary agent, 
Proctor Academy, gathers in a large propor- 
tion of the children within a radius of ten 
miles, giving them an opportunity to breathe 
the atmosphere of liberal religion; and the 
Unitarian minister is the only Christian min- 
ister of any description for four miles around. 
The people of this section demand a thought- 
ful, progressive religion. The minister is 
frequently stopped by farmers, who explain 
that they do not attend church because 
either they no longer accept the Bible as a 
sufficient guide, or they have discovered 
that the ministers do not ‘‘know”’ any more 
than other people about a future life. Be- 
lieving that we have a. message which can 
help these men, is it not our duty to present 
it in such a clear, picturesque, and construct- 
tive way that they will see its truth and 
helpfulness ? 


DORCHESTER (Boston), Mass.—THE THIRD 
RELIGIOUS SociETy, Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes: A series of seven vesper services, 
to be held on the first Sunday in each month 
from November to May at four o’clock in 
the afternoon is announced. Special music 
will be a feature. ‘These services will be 
conducted by the minister of the society, 
who will speak on the general subject, “I 
believe in God, therefore,’ with the following 
assignment of special topics: Sunday, No- 
vember 5, “I believe in God”; Sunday, 
December 3, ‘‘I believe in God, therefore I 
believe in Man”; Sunday, January 7, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in God, therefore I believe in this Pres- 
ent Life’; Sunday, February 4, “‘I believe 
in God, therefore I believe in a Future Life’’; 
Sunday, March 4, “I believe in God, there- 
fore I believe in prayer”; Sunday, April 1, 
“JT Jelieve in God, therefore I believe in 
Revelation”; Sunday, May 6, “I believe 
in God, therefore I believe in the Church.” 


Evanston, Itu.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
James Vila Blake: Mr. Blake will give a 
course of six lectures on ‘‘Jesus facing his 
Time’ on the first Sunday evening of each 
month at eight o’clock, as follows: November 
5, ‘What we may say we surely know about 
Jesus’ Life’; December 3, “‘Jesus’ Religious 
Character”; January 7, “Jesus’ Ethical and 
ZEsthetic Character’; February 4, ‘‘Jesus’ 
Mind Power”; March 4, ‘“‘Jesus as Teacher” ; 
April 1, “Jesus as Reformer.” 


Orrawa, Ont.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Charles W. Casson: The fifth anni- 
versary of the building of the church was 
held on the evening of October 27, in De 
Normandie Hall. Eloquent and earnest 
addresses were given by Mr. George C. 
Wright, chairman of the parish board; Mr. 
A. C. Campbell, on the “Social Spirit of the 
Church”; Mr. J. H. Brown, on ‘“‘The Ed- 
ucational Influence of the Church”; Mr. 
C. E. Russell, on “The Religious Purpose 
of the Church”; and Rev. C. W. Casson, on 
“The Future of the Church.” Warm trib- 
“utes were paid to past pastors of the church. 
A splendid spirit of interest and enthusiasm 
prevailed, which augurs well for the future 
success of the church. 


RicumMond, VA—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey: John L. Robinson: The corner-stone 
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BENSDORP’S 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


COCOA 


Points of Superiority :— 


PURITY 
QUALITY 
ECONOMY 


Buy the Cocoa in YELLOW 
Wrapper and prove it yourself. 


Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking Chocolate. 


SEND {0 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN, EQUAL TWENTY CUPS. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, IMPORTER, BOSTON. 


of the chapel was laid October 4, in 
the presence of a goodly number of mem- 
bers and friends, who gathered to take 
part in the service. Rev U. G. B. Pierce 
was with us, and made a very strong and en- 
couraging address. Addresses were also 
made by Mr. Archer G. Jones, president of 
the church, and Rey. John L. Robinson, 
minister. Each step in our progress is a 
new cause for rejoicing. When the contract 
for the chapel was let, $1,000 were lacking 
to make enough to finish the Sunday-school 
rooms; but a number of friends have re- 
sponded to our appeals for help, so that now 
only $250 are needed, and it is hoped that other 
friends will help to raise this amount, which 
is very much needed. The Sunday-school 
is important in itself, for the children must 
be held if a strong church is to be built up. 
At this writing the walls of the chapel are 
up, the roof is partly on, and the whole 
building will probably be completed in Jan- 
uary next. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from Sept. 
20 to Nov. I, 1905: 


Sept. 25. Concord, Mass., First Parish ......... $50.00 
ar: Wayland, Mass. ., First Parish ......... 15.50 
26. Mrs woke T. Rorer, Jr., Pa madelD ule; 

Pa. BS 10.00 
27. In memory ‘of C.S.M. 10.00 
Oct. 6. Wollaston, Mass., Wollaston Unita- 
rian Sunday-school........++-s++se0e 10.00 
9. Portsmouth, N.H., South Parish..... 25.00 
12. Wilton, N. H., Liberal Christian oe 
day-school vee 5.59 
ar, Mr. E 1, Ripley, ‘Hingham, “Mass. 10.00 
21. Mr. . Esta rook, Boston, Mass. 10,00 
21. Mrs. ai w: es Brookline, a 10.00 
21. at . A. Belcher, Randolph, Mass... 10.00 
21. S. Clark, Boston, Mass......... 10.00 
21. Mrs. Se Osgood, Boston, Mass. .... 10.00 
21. Lord, Kennebunk, eh see ce 10.00 
21. Mrs. Isaac Fenno, Roxbury, Mass. .. 10.00 
21. Hon. E. B. Haskell, Auburndale, 
DR aaGuccuseser eset ess cease. sae cove 10.00 
2r. Mrs. W. 4 Warren, Boston, Mass. - 10.00 
21. Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Framingham, Mass. 10.00 
21. Hon. M. O. Adams, Boston Mass. 10.00 
2x. Mr. Caleb Chase, Boston, Mass...... . 10.00 
23. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Boston. Mass... 10,00 
23. Mr. and Mrs. G. Stratton, ‘Concord, 
NH, cocse see ceece cove cece ceseceee 0.00 
23. Mr. G. F. Richardson, Lowell, Mass, _10.00 


Oct. 23. Misses Holmes, Boston, Mass. ....-. $10.00 
23. Mr. H. A. Willis, Fitchburg, Mass.. 10.00 
23. W. Channing, M. iy. Brookline, Mass. 10.00 
23. Mrs. A. S. Wellington, Cambridge, 

Mass.....-- 10.00 
23. Mrs. R. M. Barnard, Everett, Mass. . 10.00 
23. Mrs. E. F. Bowditch, Framingham, 

on ae at 5.09 
24. Mr. A, Shuman, Boston, Mass. .-... 10.00 
24. Mrs. SC, Goodhue, New York City. 10.00 
24. Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass., 10.00 
24. Mrs. Otis Norcross, ‘Boston, Mass. . 10.00 


24. Miss M. P. Bacon, Chestnut Hill, 

Mass.. 10.00 
24. Mr. F. H. “Hedge, Brookline, “Mass.- 
24. Miss a P. Rogers, Boston, M 


24. Mrs. A. Flagg, Boston, Mass. . 20.00 
26, Miss E + Gy Huidekoper, Meadville, 
[PA deans avseteels 10.00 
26. Mrs. S. H. Winkley, Boston, “Mass. - 10.00 
26. Mr. W. Sawyer, Boston, Massion sons 10.00 
26. Mr. B. Jenney, South Boston, Mass.- 10.00 
26. Mr. W. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
26. Mrs. J.S . Cabot, Boston, Mass. - 25.00 
27. i D. . King, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
27. Mr.S.H. Howe, Marlborough, Mass. 20.00 
28. Naaiiaa N.H., Unitarian Sunday- 
sch hool eee meee eee eres ore sere eeee ne 10.00 
28. Lynn, Mass., Second Congregational 
SUVGRY-SCHOGI «ocmsiiestossea bechaees 15.00 
30. Mr. . Jones, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
30. Mr, H. Pickering, Boston, Mass. .... 10.00 
30. Mr. C. W. Jones, Boston, "Mass. -. 10.c0 
31. at R. Faulkner, Santa Barbara, 
2 10.00 
31. Mrs. H. s “Grew, Boston, “Mass. ss... 10 00 
31. Mr. E. Wells, Burlington, Vitss 25.00 


RIcHARD C, Modraceas Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . * 12,270.46 
Oct. 2. Horace Davis and. wife, ‘San’ ‘Fran- dag 
cisco, Cal. a 500.00 
2. Society in Northfield ....... omy 7.00 
5. “pag? Be in Eastport, Me. . 20.00 
6. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Groveland -.. . 10.00 
12, Women’s National Alliance.. ° 10,00 
16, Society in Bloomington, Ill. -......... 37.00 
16. Society in Manchester 10.00 
37, FWRICNG sway conse nae a8 3.00 
18, Friend.. ee vesecee 13.00 
27. Society i in “East Lexington... waulenate 10.00 
27. Society in Hopedale .........cssevesese 585.00 
BTTECTIONG cued sopuetep ax ccceceic tous wenn ates 7.00 
28. Rev. R. Shaw Barrow, Jackson, Mich. 2.00 

31. Society in Concord (including second 

annual instalment of Regacy, of Sam- 
uel Hoar, $100) ...... sate Vase 500.00 
$13,984.46 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND, 

Already ae ta (oat go Sees 108,851.00 
Octize RAE ef eens ines $ aoe 
2 Francis H. Lee, Salem. <2. #28 ase 50.00 
. Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem........++ 50.00 
$109,951.00 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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Pleasantries. 


A new magazine is called Human Life. 
Every State has a statute against taking it. 
Puck. 


Mother (who is teaching her child the 
alphabet): ‘‘Now, dearie, what comes after 
Ge? The Child: ‘““Whizz!’—Judge. 


Agent: “‘I’d like to sell you this bottle of 
‘Mosquito Exterminator.’” Mr. Jackson: 

“No, sir-ee! I’m a manufacturer of mosquito 
netting.” —Puttsburg Dispatch. 


Rey. Silas Farrington, writing for the 
Christian Register about his travels, was 
made to say that he ‘‘crossed the Straits 
of Messina in twelve hops.” It should have 
been ‘“‘twelve hours.” 


A woman went into one of San Francisco’s 
large dry-goods stores and asked to be shown 
“Patrick’s Buttons.’ She was highly in- 
dignant when the girl behind the counter 
began to giggle. Of course, she meant “‘But- 
terick’s Patterns.”’—Pacific Unitarian. 


A veteran of the roth New Hampshire 
regiment went to see a new portrait of his 
captain. He was about to touch the canvas 
when the artist cried out: ‘Don’t touch it! 
Don’t touch it! It isn’t dry!” “Not dhry! 
Not dhry!” shouted Pat. ‘Then, be jabers, 
it’s not Mike Donahue.” 


The Living Church makes this quotation 
from a Connecticut woman’s diary, dated 
1790: “We had roast pork for dinner, and 
Dr. S.,. who carved, held up a rib on his fork, 
and said, ‘Here, ladies, is what Mother Eve 
was made of.’. ‘Yes,’ said Sister Patty, ‘and 
it’s from very much the same kind of critter.’”’ 


England’s heir to the throne, Prince Ed- 
ward of Wales, now eleven years old, is a 
humorist. King Edward asked him the 
other day what he was studying, and the 
little prince said, “‘Allabout Perkin Warbeck.” 
Asked who Warbeck was, he replied, ‘“‘He 
pretended he was the son of a king, but he 
wasn’t: he was the son of respectable 
parents.” 


A clever old lady, who went into society 
in the days when conversation was more 
important than cooking, asked a niece on 
her return from a recent function if it had 
been enjoyable. ‘‘Very,” replied the niece. 
“The menu was great!’ ‘My dear,” said 
the old lady severely, ’“it isn’t the menu that 
makes a good dinner: it is the menu sit 
next to,’’—Youth’s Companion. 


A young man decided to give his old father 
a treat by taking him to London to see the 


sights. ‘The father had never been in a train 
before, and he commenced the journey with 
trepidation. All went well until the train 


suddenly dashed into a tunnel. Bang went 
the old man’s fist on his son’s nose as he 
cried: “I told you. something would happen, 
you young villain! I’m struck blind!’ 


Gen. Sherman was the guest of honor at 
a reception. Among the people who filed 
in to shake hands he noticed a face that 
was familiar, but which he could not place. 
“Who are you?” he asked in an apologetic 
aside, as he welcomed the guest. ‘The man 
blushed and murmured, “Made your shirts, 


sir.’ “Ah, of course,” exclaimed the gen- 
eral loudly, and, turning to the receiving 
committee, he said, “Gentlemen, allow me 


to pie sent "Major Schurtz.’ 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. Gee President. 
ALFRED D. FOS STER, Vice-President. 
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BEST EDUCATIONAL GAME! 


‘6A Study of Shakespeare.’’ 


A Game with friends: a Study when alone, 
Endorsed by best authorities. Price s0 cts. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Me. 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen yeti 


ALLEN, will reopen their aeneek cad Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, 
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The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, ete., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 


Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

¥F. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. eg oy Sho op 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pect Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Rusinape- i ererehist sen = 
free. Please address Dr. R. WHITE, P: 
Wellesley Hills, Maer 


Individual 


Dewey Correspondence School 


Practical instruction and training in the law of mental 
and spiritual supremacy, healing, telepathy, etc. 2 cent 
stamp brings booklet. 334 West 124th St., New York City. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. - 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, — 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light.’’ 
The Geneva Council. 
The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 
Whatis Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


so geen 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. | Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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